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THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 





A BEAUTIFUL young Turkish maiden, delicately 

clad in a feredjé of pale apple-green and veiled 
with a light-flowing and transparent yachmack, is 
seated one summer’s afternoon under a cypress in the 
enormous cemetery bordering the ruined walls of Con- 
stantinople. Towards her there is approaching on 
horseback a casual wayfarer ; judging from his face a 
Frank, from his costume a Moslem of this later civili- 
zation. He wears the crimson fez and has his blue 
frock-coat rigidly buttoned up to the chin a la militaire. 
As he is passing by with look of admiration askance at 
the seated figure, the young girl, who has a bunch of 
roses in her hand, rises in obedience to a momentary 
impulse, and timorously and with an admirable grace, 
offers one of her flowers to the chance traveller. His 
rein is drawn for an instant as he accepts it, and is 
then slackened. Not a word has been spoken between 
them. The horseman, with a courtly salutation, makes 
his acknowledgment for the unlooked-for courtesy, 
and passes on. Rejoining her companions, the young 
houri disappears among the funereal timbrage. The 
giver and receiver of the flower have not met until now 
and do not meet even once afterwards. ‘“ But I have 
never forgotten,” he writes, “those luminous black 
eyes with their rich drooping lashes; and I still pre- 
serve with care the rose she gave me, and which I 
shall ever guard as a precious relic.” Whosoever she 
may have been, we know not, some nameless Leila, or 
Suleika, or Nourmahal. As for him, he is, in truth, a 
very typical Frenchman, a native of the Hautes 
Pyrenees, but an adopted Parisian — poet, critic, 
novelist, traveller, dramatist, feuilletonist—a bit of a 
Bohemian, and yet for all that an accomplished gentle- 
man; by sentiment a Catholic, by ifitellect a Philo- 
sophe; one who had the tastes appropriate to a beau 
garcon, with just the faintest suspicion about him of 
the mauvais sujet. It is Théophile Gautier, the 
charming lytist, the rattling celebrant of “Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse,” the romancist who has assumed to 
himself the position of being the mouthpiece of ‘‘ La 
Jeune France,” one of the ink-drops from whose pen, 
so to speak, he has himself oddly dubbed ‘‘ Une Larme 
du Diable,” the theatrical reviewer for twenty years 
together of La Presse while under the editorship of 
Emile de Girardin, Voyageur north, south, east, and 
west of his beloved Paris, to Egypt, England, Spain, 
Belgium, Italy, Africa, Holland, Greece, Germany, 
Switzerland, Cairo, and Constantinople. 

_ Another glimpse of him we may catch—not this 
time in mid-career, but in earliest youth, in his jeunesse 
dorée, when one of the “curled darlings”. of the 
coulisses. ‘The scene is no longer an exterior, at noon, 
under the cobalt sky of Stamboul. It is an interior by 
lamplight forty-three years ago—a semicircular interior, 
thronged from floor to ceiling, from the parterre to the 
topmost balcony, from the mid-bend of the dress-circle 
to the bright boundary-line of the proscenium, an 
arena thronged by the very pick of the Parisians. 





e date. The 
scene itself is the auditorium of the Théatre Francais, 
The occasion is memorable as that which afforded the 
signal for a battle royal between the champions of the 
two opposing and only now at last openly-confronted 
schools of the French Drama, the Classicist and the 
Romancist. In other words, it was -the first night of 
the performance of Hernani the chef d’@uvres of the 
chosen preux chevalier of the latter, that daring inno- 
vator upon the old and hitherto time-honoured intel- 
lectual régime, one who actually had the hardihood to 
regard the demigods of a great past as little better than 
old fogies, Victor Hugo, then exactly eight-and-twenty 
years of age. The first performance of Hernani was 
on the birthday of the dramatist! Little dreaming 
then of winning a viscountcy under King Louis 
Philippe, or of championing red Republicanism under 
the Commune so many long years afterwards. Con- 
spicuous there, in the parterre of the Théatre Frangais, 
upon that first night of Hernani, very noticeable indeed 
among the most enthusiastic partisans of the inno- 
vating dramatist was a young kid-gloved exquisite of 
little more than eighteen years of age, bright of eye, 
sound of lufig, as though he were giving the view- 
hallo in the hunting-field rather than simply expressing 
his opinion upon a question of art within the walls of 
a play-house. .Again—It is Théophile Gautier, not 
silent this time, as in the Turkish cemetery, but one of 
the most iffipassioned sharers in a demonstration that 
ended at last ifi something very much like a free fight. 
There, too, his heart was in the incident—as surely, 
though not as suavely, as when the dark-eyed maiden 
in the yachmack handed the rose to him under the 
shadow of the Cypress tree at Constantinople. 
Théophile Gautier was born on Saturday, the 31st 
August, 1811, at Tarbes, in the Hautes Pyrénées. 
His birthplace is only noticeable now, indeed, as a 
small town sitiiated on the left bank of the river Adour, 
in Gascogné. At somewhere about three years of age 
he was removed thefice, from the very borders of Spain 
to that core arid éyhosure of France, the great city of 
Pafis, which, ffom that time forward until his death, 
féarly sixty years afterwards, was to be his chief 
home and haunt, afd central place of residence. If he 
was provincial by his bitth, he was in every other 
respect thoroughly Parisian. His education, to begin 
with, was essentially Parisian. It commenced there, at 
Paris, and not at Tatbes, at the knees of his mother, 
when, as in a game at toys, he picked up one by one 
the Arabic numerals and the letters of the alphabet. 
It was in due course continued, and in the end carried 
to a brilliantly sticcessful completion at the College 
Charlemagne. It was there, while he was yet a stripling 
Théophile Gautier acquired that relish, or rather that 
passion, for the antique dialect of France which was 
ever afterwards, it might even be said increasingly, one 
of the chief delights of his existence. It enabled him, 
with a sort of zest or gusto, to read Rabelais by pr 
ference in the original version just as the more ardent 
students of Chaucer among our own countrymen love 
the harmonious numbers of the Father of English 
Poetry precisely as they fell from his lips, that 1s, 
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without their having been first of all .modernised. 
There also at the Collége Charlemagne began for 
Théophile Gautier the most cherished and intimate of 
all his many friendships. And it lasted unbroken until 
the snapping of one of the silver cords that bound those 
two hearts together, until one of the golden bowls was 
shattered on a gravestone. Gautier’s chosen friend 
was his fellow-student and class-mate, as he was after- 
wards his close ally, his brother journalist and literary 
cllaborateur, Gérard de Nerval, otherwise known as 
Gérard Labrume. The intimacy springing up in their 
college days continued uninterruptedly until Gautier’s 
friend, who was a little more than two years his senior, 
was carried off prematurely in the 47th year of his age, 
on the 25th January, 1855. Continuously they were 
as twin brothers all through their youth and manhood, 
down to that (for Gautier especially) affecting day of 
their first and final separation. They lived together 
inconstant companionship. ‘They were akin in most 
of their likings and dislikings. They were at any rate 
alter a very early date simply as one in their aspira- 
tions. Immediately upon quitting the Collége Charle- 
magne it is true Gautier started in life under a false 
impression. He erroneously imagined that he was 
qualified by natural gifts to be a painter. Acting upon 
this mistaken notion he entered his name as an art 
student among the pupils of Rioult of Montdidier. 
His earlier efforts in the atelicy were, however, so un- 
mistakeably marked by the characteristic of mediocrity 
that he himself was discouraged. Chagrined at a 
failure that even in his own eyes appeared to be utterly 
hopeless, Gautier, in sheer disgust, for once and for all 
flung aside the brush and the pencil. Having done so, 
he then took up—quite experimentally—the pen! And 
strangely enough his new implement was destined, as 
the result soon showed, to comprise within it its two 
discarded predecessors. Whatever the ex-artist, now 
suddenly turned man of letters, thenceforth treated of, 
pen-in-hand, turned out, first of all in manuscript and 
afterwards on the printed page, to be instinct with 
form and colour. The ink Théophile Gautier used 
from that time furward had about it all the chameleon 
hues in the paint-box. He wrote chromatically, so to 
speak, or pictorially, on sheets of paper that, after he 
had scribbled over them seemed to have become illu- 
minated. Throughout, as an author, he was essentially 
and also intensely the artist. He sketched seemingly 
a8 though his desk were an easel. He had an instinc- 
ite eye for the picturesque. What he saw he so re- 
a on his page that you saw it there yourself as if 
madowed forth in a ‘mirror. Scenes and people, the 
Mippling water, the flying clouds, every subtlest phase 
nature, as at dawn or at sundown, each fleeting 
fXpression observable at any time upon the mobile 
os countenance, nay, more than this, every passing 
a thought, the merest fugitive emotion touched 
take . Pen-point, seemed in some inexplicable way to 
: 0 itself shape and colouring. Added to which 
affe a that accomplished all this was so un+ 
Ctedly easy and fluent, so perfectly unstudied and 
He, better than any one else we know 
) Understood the art de causer in print, how first of all 





to button-hole with a heading, and then to chat as if in 
the recess of a window, through the leaves of a book, 
or down the columns of a newspaper. Poetry had his 
first love immediately on his passing from the studio 
to the book-room, or rather to the garret of the budding 
author, and as Béranger sings, and how many more 
with him— 
“Dans un grenier qu ‘on est bien a vingt ans!” 


It was precisely at this time, moreover, that all Paris 
was agitated with the memorable contrast already 
referred to, the one originated by the intrepid genius 
of Victor Hugo, who soon found in Théophile one of 
his most ardent disciples. Romancists and classicists 
bit their thumbs at one another in the streets and 
public places of the French capital as virulently and 
as implacably as the retainers of the Montagues and 
Capulets in those of Verona. Incited by the ardour 
of youth, Gautier became, among the foremost of the 
upholders of the new or innovating school of art, both 
in the drama and in literature, a veritable fire-eating 
swash-buckler. Young as he was, on the Hernan 
night he stood forth almost in the light of a ringleader. 
During that very year, 1830, he brought out his 
maiden work, he being then but nineteen—flowers 
pulled in those primrose paths of life—his ‘‘ Poésies.” 
It was the poetry of his premitre jeunesse. Paysages, 
Intérieurs, Fantaisies—they sprang from his standish 
under the magic influence of youth, and love, and 
genius transmuting the torpid blackness of his ink into 
a crystal fountain of verse— 

‘“‘ Shaking its loosened silver in the sun!” 


A twelvemonth had hardly elapsed, when, in 1831, he 
produced his second work, also poetic in its character, 
this being his rhythmic legend of ‘‘ Albertus.” It told 
its story completely and symmetrically. It extended 
to a hundred and twenty-two, twelve-line stanzas, 
ending—the last of them—characteristically— 
“ Je vous crois, cher lecteur, assez spirituel 
Pour me comprendre.—Ainsi, bonsoir.—Fermez la porte, 


Donnez moi la pincette, et dites qu’on m’apporte 
Un tome de Pantagruel.” 


By these two effusions, ‘‘ Poésies ” and “* Albertus,” he 
had already, on the threshold, as it were, made good 
his right to the title of poet. And so doing he passed 
airily from boyhood to manhood. His design how was 
to assume his place among the ranks of the French 
romancists. Hence his earliest contribution to that 
department of French literature made its appearace in 
1833 under the title of ‘‘ La Jeune France.” A couple 
of years afterwards, in 1835, he issued from the press 
the second of his prose fictions, called by him ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin.” In the very preface to this work 
the young author, with astounding hardihood, advanced 
views so bold and startling, here in morals, there 
in criticism, that not unnaturally he awakened around 
him a very storm of controversy. Many were out- 
raged by his opinions. Others ranged themselves side 
by side in a serried mass as his supporters or avowed 
vindicators. Even then, too, he had secured his posi- 
tion among that brilliant phaianx in the army of French 
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journalists the Parisian feuilletonistes. His style was 
singularly well adapted for the part he had thus 
assumed. His words fell from him in epigrams as 
inevitably as those of the Arabian princess did in rubies, 
and emeralds, and diamonds. He prattled and chir- 
ruped, and laughed and whispered in the delightful 
half columns, at the end of which his soon welcome 
name appeared at fitful intervals. The readers of the 
journals on whose staff he was enrolled got to look out 
for him as their blithe and sparkling confidant, the 
chattiest of their advisers, the most exhilarating of their 
companions. Alternatively with his intimate friend 
Gérard de Nerval, he contributed thus at a very early 
period in his career as a man-of-letters to La France 
Littéraire. So industriously did he write thus piece- 
meal that in 1832 his own contributions exclusively to 
the publication last mentioned were collected together 
and published separately in two volumes under the 
title of ‘‘ Les Grotesques.” Other journals besides the 
one which he had thus largely supplied had also at an 
early date secured his services upon their staff, among 
these being the Figaro and the Revue de Paris. During 
several years together, moreover, he held his posi- 
tion as the redacteur-en-chef of L’ Artiste, as if by way of 
justifying his original impression as to the drift of his 
own powers, if not as an artist, at the least as an art- 
critic. He was for a long while engaged besides upon 
the feuilleton of La Charte de 1830, one of those 
avowedly ephemeral organs that by pinning to them- 
selves some purely fleeting title seem to avow 
thereby their modest sense of their own purely tem- 
porary character. It is thus in our own day with 
the Dix Neuvieme Siécle, the course of which must 
by necessity have run to its close with the ter- 
mination of the present century. Turn by turn 
as these editorial staffs were entered and left by Théo- 
phile Gautier, there, ever at his side, associated 
with him in all his journalistic labours, was his 
Fidus Achates, the ever-faithful Gérard de Nerval. 
Together they had worked on steadily thus as col- 
laborateurs. At length the time came when the 
younger of the two was to assume his place, and to 
hold it then for fully twenty years together, as the art 
critic and theatrical reviewer on one of the foremost 
organs of public opinion in Paris—on the great paper 
of La Presse, founded and edited—securely founded, 
and brilliantly edited—by M. Emile de Girardin. From 
1836 to 1856 Théophile Gautier held that double 
position on the feuilleton of that eminent newspaper. 
During this round score of years—there can be very 
little doubt—that he helped—that he very appreciably 
helped—to form or mould public opinion among the 
Parisians. His connection with La Presse only ceased 
when, in 1856, Emile de Girardin, its founder, resigned 
the editorial chair, parting with the proprietorship of 
the paper at the same time, for the lump sum of 
800,000 francs, to the Messrs, Millaud and Company. 
Simultaneously, that is in 1856, Théophile Gautier 
passed, as a feuilletoniste, into the service of the 
Moniteur Universelle, and, considerably later on, in 1869, 
into that of the Fournal Officiel, then very recently 
established. Numerous and_ considerable though 





Gautier’s labours were in connection with Paris jour. 
nalism, he, nevertheless, found time to contribute 
largely to many other of the leading periodicals. Apart 
from his duties as a feuilletonist on the organs already 
enumerated, he wrote frequently, and often most 
effectively, in the Musée de Familles, and, better still, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. In treatise, essay, dis- 
quisition, annotation, and critical analysis he was as 
keen and shrewd and incisive as in his higher effusions 
in the daily newspapers he was bright and exhilarating. 
Gradually, first of all, more and more rapidly after. 
wards, Théophile Gautier’s independent writings, not 
as journalist, not as reviewer, but as man of letters, 
as poet, novelist, dramatist, and traveller, began to 
number up on the popular book-shelves. His 
‘“‘Fantaisies,” which had been produced at intervals 
between 1829 and 1832, had been interrupted for a 
while, in 1831, as we have seen, by the longer and 
more highly elaborated rhythmic narrative of his 
‘“‘Albertus.” Seven years afterwards, in 1838, he gave 
to the world one of the most strikingly original and, 
therefore, one of the most effective and successful of 
all his purely poetic productions, ‘‘ La Comédie de la 
Mort.” Instead of being written, like the “ Divina 
Commedia,” in the terza rima, it flows forth in various 
musical and mournful metres of its own. It thrills 
through and through with a sombre but exquisite 
tenderness. Start not! he says, to his reader, on the 
very threshold, start not, man of the world, whoever 
you are, on seeing flung open before you as you take 
up this new volume so sorrowful a portal! Alas! he 
adds, do not our noblest structures, those the pinnacles 
of which, musical with bells, soar into the sunshine, 
do not they have hidden away among their colossal 
foundations the humid shadows, the funereal caverns 
of the tomb? Aloft are the delicately tapered minarets, 
fluttered about by the wings of the swallows! Below 
are the solemn effigies of the mailed knights, recumbent 
upon their graves, with their hands joined as if in prayer, 
when orisons of theirs no longer avail. Perhaps the 
most tenderly impressive portion of the whole poem 1s 
that in which poet and reader together are startled by 
the deathly apparition of that more than pagan demr- 
god, that beaming Archangel of Art, the peerless 
Raphael! At his spectral coming, quoth he— 
“Je suis le Raphaél, le Sanzio, le grand maitre! 
O frére, dis-le moi, peux-tu me connaitre 
Dans ce crane hideux ? 
Car je n'ai rien parmi ces platres et ces masques, 
Tout ces cranes luisants, polis comme des casques, 
Qui me distingue d’eux.” 

And yet, he says, for all that, it is indeed I; I, that 
divine youth, that King of Beauty, that Light of Rome, 
“Je Raphaél d’Urbin!” That delicate stripling, with 
the brown curls, that one sees in the galleries, pensively 
musing in reverie, with his head leaning upon his 
hand! Suddenly, while thus explaining himself, while 
thus verifying his identity, suddenly, with a cry out © 
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his very soul from the tomb, he calls aloud, like the 
last prayer of love, de profundis,— 


“OQ ma Fornarina! ma blanche bien-aimée, 
Toi qui dans un baiser pris mon ame pamée 
Pour la remettre au ciel, 
Voila donc ton amant le beau peintre au no11 d’ange, 
Cette téte qui fait une grimace étrange: 
Eh bien! c’est Raphael!” 


Another while, turning with a sort of indignant 
abhorrence from the thought of that skull being rolled 
in the dust that had contained the soul which had 
imagined and pictured heaven, he turns with a pas- 
sionate appeal to the glories of the latter, crying out— 


“O mes enfants Jésus! O mes brunes madones ! 
O vous qui me devez vos plus fraiches couronnes, 
Saintes du paradis!, 
Les savants font rouler mon crane sur la terre 
Et vous souffrez cela sans prendre le tonnerre, 
Sans frapper ces maudits !” 


Turning at last upon those who are of the earth earthy, 
he exclaims, with an irony so profound that it has about 
it, for the moment, all the accents of despair,— 


“Tl est donc vrai! le ciel a perdu sa puissance 
Le Christ est mort, le siécle a pour dieu la science, 
Pour la foi la liberté. 
Adieu les doux parfumes de la rose mystique ; 
Adieu l'amour; adieu la poésie antique ; 


’» 


Adieu sainte beauté! 


Yet he adds the moment afterwards, when saying of 
our painters in these later days— 


“Tls copieront mes tones, ils copieront mes poses 
Mais il leur manquera ce que j’avais, deux choses,— 


and those, what are they, do you ask ?— 


“ L’amour avec la foi!” 


Inchaunting this beautiful song of death, Théophile 
Gautier has made good more strikingly than ever his 
tlaim to the highest of all his titles—that of poet. 
During that very same year, 1838, he brought out his 
Prose romance of “ Fortunio,” and a twelvemonth 
afterwards appeared the fiction already incidentally 
mentioned under its fantastic title of “‘ Une Larme du 
Diable.” As dramatic critic his attention was so often 
and at last so wistfully directed to the stage that in the 
end he himself became a dramatist. From reviewing 
the plays of others he took to writing new ones of his 
own—supplying, first to one, then to another of the 
Paris theatres, ballets, dramas, and vaudevilles. His 
ballet of Giselle, for example, in 1841, made its first 
appearance, another ballet of his, La Péri, in 1843 
Coming radiantly before the footlight. A couple of 
years later, there was played (in 1845) Le Tricorne 
Enchanté, and in 1846 La Fuive de Constantine. It was 
hot until eight years afterwards that Gemma, the last 
ut one of his ballets, was enacted, the latest on the 
list being produced in 1858 under the title of Sacontoula. 

hat he has accomplished as a playwright, however, 





must be regarded on the whole as among his lesser 
achievements. His fame is his chiefly as lyrist and 
as traveller. Captain Burton, of course, has gone more 
widely and more daringly afield, has crossed the oceans 
and the mountain ranges in the far east and in the far 
west, during the course of his discursive wanderings 
going to the extreme north and to the extreme south 
in both hemispheres, traversing ground in the new 
world trodden by Humboldt, and in the old by Living- 
stone. But then Captain Burton, it should be 
remarked, is professionally a traveller. He is essen- 
tially and, it may even be said, exclusively a Voyageur. 
That is his speciality. His raison d’étre is to ‘‘ move on,” 
as it was that of the legendary Ahasuerus. Whether 
he will find it possible to settle down in quietude at last 
in his newly obtained consulship at Trieste remains 
yet to be seen. One can hardly realise the notion of 
his quietly delivering himself up to the delights of the 
dolce far nicnte, to the dreamy luxury of any mere lotos- 
eating on the north-western shores of the Adriatic. 
The pilgrim’s staff, one cannot help thinking, will one 
of these days be snatched up in a sort of desperation by 
this nomad among the Europeans, and we shall hear 
of his going off at a tangent from a state of repose nc 
longer endurable—bent, as hitherto, seemingly on find- 
ing that finger-post which one remembers to have seen 
one night in the fairy extravaganza inscribed with the 
legend, ‘‘ A Thousand Miles from Everywhere.” The 
wanderings of Théophile Gautier are not for an instant 
of course to be brought into competition for a moment 
with the really world-wide wanderings of a great pro- 
fessional traveller like Captain Burton. Those of the 
latter have been characterised above all things by their 
audacity, their magnitude, and their systematic pro- 
longation. Whereas those of the former were seem- 
ingly careless, were undoubtedly fitful, and were almost 
with a certain negligent ostentation advertised in a 
manner by Gautier himself as the mere holiday excur- 
sions of a beauty-loving, observant, and blithe-hearted 
man of letters. Traversing one while Spain, another 
Germany, now Russia, now Turkey, he evidenced by 
the breadth and cordiality of his sympathies that he was 
something more than a Frenchman, that he was an 
European. His earliest wanderings beyond the 
boundaries of his own country were south of the 
Pyrenees. As the record of his Spanish Travels 
‘*Tra los Montes,” otherwise known as the “ Voyage 
en Espagne,” in two volumes, made its appearance in 
1843. Another book of travels, hither and thither, 
upon no clearly defined or beaten track was issued 
from the press by him in 1845, under the bizarre head- 
ing of “‘ Zigzags.”” In 1852 was published his *‘ Italia,’ 
containing within it his animated descriptive chapters 
in relation to all or to nearly all of the chief objects of 
interest in the Roman Peninsula. In 1854 he produced 
his brilliant delineation of Constantinople, in which he 
revealed to us—as by the congelation of the flies in 
amber—over all the dilapidation and squalor of Stam- 
boul, the pure, dazzling, implacable sunlight of the 
orient. For everything he had the keenest eye and the 
aptest phrase imaginable. Reading his page, we 
saw there through his eyes the bubbled dome of the 
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Golden Horn, the Bosphorus, the Seraglio, Smyrna, 
Malta, every scene was not described in black and 
white, it was painted, it glowed and glittered with 
appropriate colouring. Among all his works as a 
traveller, however, the most considerable was the one 
comprising within it the results of three distinct 
journeys made by him into Russia between 1859 and 
1863. This noble publication, which was originally 
issued in five folio /ivraisons, had as its explanatory 
heading “‘Trésors d’Art de la Russie Ancienne et 
Moderne.” It was superbly embellished with no less 
than 200 costly engravings. The letterpress was 
written by Théophile Gautier in collaboration with M. 
Richebourg, the work being published under the 
especial patronage of the’ Emperor Alexander II. 
Later on, in 1867, the poet-traveller brought out in two 
volumes his ‘“‘ Voyage en Russie.” Whether in his 
critical dissertations on art or in his animated descrip- 
tions of scenery his effusions in this way were always 
delightful. They had all the sparkle and exhilaration 
of champagne, its bouquet and its effervescence. 
Meanwhile, in spite of all his wanderings hither and 
thither, Théophile Gautier was industriously sustaining 
the reputation he had already won both as a poet and 
as a novelist. Besides his entertaing fiction, ‘“‘ Les 
Roués Innocents,” which was published as far back 
as in 1847, he brought out during that same year 
“Militona” and “Un Recueil de Nouvelles.” A 
Romance that he had meditated altogether for twenty 
ears before the actual date of its production, was at 
ength completed by him in 1863, and published in two 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse.” 
During the following year, 1864, he brought out ‘‘ Loin 
de Paris,” and in 1865 issued from the press no less 
than three others. ‘La Belle Jenny” was one of 
these, ‘La Peau de Tigre” was another, and the 
third ‘‘ Quand on Voyage.” Unexhausted by this tour 
de force he nevertheless penned the year afterwards, in 
1866, a curiosity of literature called ‘“Spirite,” a 
** nouvelle fantastique” which was avowedly a “‘roman 
d’hallucination.” As many as eight years previously. 
Gautier had brought out in 1858 a couple of very 
different publications from any of those just now 
enumerated, but one of them utterly unlike anything 
he had previously produced. ‘‘ Le Romande Momie” 
was one of these—the other being a little tinsel-winged 
midge of literature, one of the merest twinkling 
ephemerides of the press, a tiny volumette ‘“‘ De la 
Mode,” only thirty copies of which, by the way, were 
ever printed. Turning over one of these wee brochures 
between finger-and-thumb, by the tips of which only 
we could just contrive to hold it without blotting from 
view the square dot of letterpress on each miniature 
page in its framework of margin, we read with an 
amused interest the opinions enunciated by Théophile 
Gautier in regard to the raiment of his own immediate 
contemporaries. Instead of writing there, according 
to the custom of so many, in covert derision or in 
open ridicule of the everyday costume of refined and 








civilised Europeans, par excellence, of course, of French- 
men and Frenchwomen, the messieurs, and the 
mesdames, and the mademoiselles that one meets on 
the staircase of the.Grand Opera of an evening, this 
impetuous and impassioned lover of beauty in every 
form, of every hue, and under every aspect, one finds 
there, on the contrary, to be full of charmed delight 
and deliberate approbation. As for the classic presence 
—bah! ‘* Aujourd’hui,” says he, “ Antinoiis serait 
ridicule.” Descanting upon the so-much-reviled crino. 
line, he talks with a sort of rapture of “‘ cette abond- 
ance de plis qui vont s’évasant comme la fustanelle 
d’un derviche tourneur.” Finally, his approval is not 
only emphatic, but plenary. Insomuch that he declares 
‘“‘La mode a raison sur tous les points.” Reading 
which, all true believers in Gautier’s taste may surely 
fling up their chimney-pots in exultation as high as 
the chimney-pots. As for ourselves, on the contrary, 
with all possible deference for the artistic discrimi- 
nation of a bright-eyed and keen-witted observer like 
Théophile Gautier on matters generally, nothing can 
ever convince us that it is otherwise than the height of 
absurdity for that forked-radish Man to encase his legs 
in a couple of more or less loose cloth tubes, in which 
anything like symmetry of outline is invisible, or to 
crown himself with another tube, stiff and black, so 
many inches in altitude, like nothing else in creation 
that was ever either grown or invented. 

After a very discursive and miscellaneous fashion 
Théophile Gautier, during the course of his busily 
occupied career*as a Parisian homme-de-lettres and 
feuilletonist, wrote again and again in collaboration 
with one or another of his eminent contemporaries. In 
1845 for example he and Georges Sand and others gave 
glimpses of ‘‘ Le Diable a Paris,” and during that same 
year in association with Jules Janin and other con- 
genial critics he helped to sketch “‘ Les Beautés de 
Opera.” In 1856 again, as one of a little cluster of 
writers, including among their number such men as 
Alexandre Dumas, he took his share in delineating 
“Paris et les Parisiens.” In like manner he shared 
with Jules Simon and a few more, in 1864, in putting 
together ‘‘L’Obole des Conteurs.” Another while, 
with Bernard Lopez as his collaborateur, he prepared 
for the stage a sparkling prose comedy whimsically 
entitled Regardez mais xe touchez pas. In his capacity as 
an expert among theatrical reviewers, he had a great deal 
to do with the getting ready for publication in 1859 of 
the six volumes entitled ‘“‘ Histoire de l’Art Dramatique 
en France depuis vingt-cing ans.” If he himself was 
sketched in glowing colours by Emile de Mirecourt 
among not the least interesting of ‘“‘ Les Contem- 
poraires,” he more than once gave evidence in a very 
signal manner of his readiness to recognise the dis- 
tinctive merits of the male or female notabilities of his 
generation. Thus in 1855 he penned his subtle and 
searching “‘ Etude sur Heinrich Heine.” While, upo? 
the publication of the ‘“ CZuvres Completes” of Del- 
phine Gay, otherwise of Madame Girardin, it was te 
his hand that the readers of that collective edition 
were indebted for the exquisitely appreciative and, in 4 
manner, exhaustive “ Introduction.” His own mis 
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cellaneous writings were numerous, and some of them 
got unimportant. Thus in 1851 there appeared his 
“Guvres Humoristiques.” Thus, moreover, in his 
character as a lover of Aisthetics he brought out in 
155 his work in relation to ‘‘ Les Beaux Arts en 
furope.” In a kindred mood he issued from the press 
y-a-dozen years later on his “ Abécédaire du Salon 
#1861.” It was almost as a fragment of autobio- 
mphy that, in 1862, he produced his ‘* Menageries 
litimes,”” turning his retrospective and, in a measure, 
introspective glance the year afterwards to the outer 
world immediately around him in his prettily entitled 
*La Nature Chez Elle.” Conspicuous among the 
more signal tributes offered to his radiant success in 
wthorship was the issuing from the press in 1866, 
rsplendently embellished with sixty designs by the 
Briareus-handed Gustave Doré, of the sixth or seventh 
tdition of ‘“‘Le Capitaine Fracasse.” Three years 
prior to that, in the May of 1863, an official announce- 
ment was issued from the Ministry of the Interior in- 
forming Paris that Théophile Gautier had been awarded 
apension by the Imperial Government. The incident 
was only of a piece with so many others indicative of 
the fact that Napoleon’s régime was not, according to 
the statement of its traducers, opposed as by an in- 
tvitable necessity to the arts and to literature. A 
notion in itself, by the way, when we come to look back 
at it dispassionately, so utterly preposterous. Paris, 
even in her ruins, attests this conclusively. Not all 
the conflagrations lit by the hand of Communism, and 
fed by the infernal libations of the” pétroleuses have 
been able to burn out of the popular remembrance how 
the capital that was half destroyed by Republicanism in 
1871, was adorned and beautified by the Napoleons. If 
Victor Hugo disdained not for once to cast aside from 
him a quill that in his hands had so often proved ‘‘ more 
musical than the pipe of Hermes” to the end that he 
might write a malignant diatribe against the chosen 
tuler of his country, not so much with a pen as with 
the point of a dagger dipped in vitriol, the fact of his 
doing in no way militates surely against either the 
tnlightenment or the magnamity of Imperialism. In 
answer to the charge that the Napoleons were systema- 
tically antagonistic to art and literature a few historical 
facts will suffice. Talma, the actor, was to the last 
the intimate personal friend of the first Napoleon. 
David, the painter, was throughout his reign under his 
Patronage. Extrication from his pecuniary difficulties 
Was proffered to and at length partially thrust upon 
the acceptance of Lamartine by the third Napoleon. A 
public funeral with all the military honours was ac- 
corded under his rule to the remains of Béranger. 
Among the guests honoured with a welcome at Com- 
piégne was About, the feuilletoniste, who, when the 
dread disasters of 1870 commenced, could turn to bite 
the hand he had so lately fawned upon. Among the 
literary pensioners whom it was the delight of the late 
Mperor to enrol among those whose genius had 
tarned for them the largesse of the state was Théophile 
autier, who, unlike others, did not repay recognition 
ingratitude. A little more than a year and a half 
before the imperial edifice was subverted with the 
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stupendous crash of the Franco-German war he was, 
in the October of 1868, nominated Librarian to the 
Princess Mathilde. Whatever lack of recognition there 
was in Gautier’s regard came not from above, came 
not from his sovereign, or from the imperial family, but, 
on the contrary from those around him, from his 
brother chiefs in the world of letters. Again and again 
as a candidate for one of the vacant chairs among the 
Forty Immortals of the French Academy he sought in 
vain through the ballot for admission. To the chagrin 
of those who had learnt to appreciate the charm, the 
grace, the delicacy, the finesse, the netteté, the esprit of 
his almost perfect style as a prose writer, and yet more 
to delight in the subtler and more exquisite beauties, 
the aroma, the bloom, the tenderer tints, the daintier 
tones of his poetry, his rejection by the Academie Fran- 
¢aise was at these times and still is in the retrospect 
matter for mingled feelings of bewilderment and indigna- 
tion. One symbol, bauble, call it what you will, of 
honour, he had—and like his pension it came to him from 
Imperialism: On the 30th August, 1858, on the very eve 
of his 47th birthday, he was promoted to the rank of an 
officer of the Legion of Honour. When, fourteen 
years afterwards, the doors, not of the Academy, but of 
the tomb, opened for him, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
October, 1872, Théophile Gautier, having but just 
then entered upon his sixty-second year, had one title, 
at any rate (“‘pas Academicien”); that was his, and 
that will continue to be his, perennially! So long, at 
least, as France, that nation of iconoclasts, shall refrain 
from destroying, among its other possessions, the 
treasures of the national literature. Until then, side 
by side with Alfred de Musset, there will be ranged on 
beloved and familiar book-shelves all that was best and 
brightest of Théophile Gautier. Some of his works 
unhappily have about them the taint of impurity. But 
these demoralising effusions will for that very 
reason, like others of their class, die out because 
lacking the brand of-immortality. Between 1830 and 
1845, as we have seen, his ‘‘ Premiéres Poésies”’ were 
produced. These included the beautiful poems already 
particularised. In 1863, appeared his ‘‘ Poésies Nou- 
velles,” including among them what had originally 
been published eleven years previously, in 1852, his 
“‘Emaux et Camées.” A collective edition has yet to 
appear embracing within the. compass of a single 
volume the Poésies Completes of this charming lyrist, 
half sensuous, half spirituel, wholly delightful and 
bewitching. Whithersoever he lures us, in whatever 
mood, thither we go with him, and, as he lists, arc 
blithe or sorrowful, laugh, weep, dance, dream, just as 
his muse prompts, according to the chime or cadence of 
the verse. Whether he sings, as to the clatter of the 
castanets, his ‘* Séquidile,” 
“Un jupon serré sur les hanches, 

Un peigne énorme a son chignon, 

Jambe nerveuse et pied mignon, 

(Bil de feu, teint pale et dents blanches ; 

Alza! ola! 
Voila 
La véritable Manola.” 


Or whether he chaunts, as to a solemn organ strain, 
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the redeemed and repentant glories of the “ Mag- 
dalena,’”’— 


“ Jamais lis de Saron, divine courtesane, 
Mirant aux caux des lacs sa robe diaphane, 
N’eut un plus pur éclat ni de plus doux parfums ; 
Ton beau front inondé de tes longs cheveux bruns 
Laisse voir, au travers de ta peau transparente, 
Le rave de ton Ame, et ta pensée errante, 
Comme un globe d’albatre éclairé par dedans.” 


Whatever theme captivates his imagination captivates 
ours by sympathy as we listen to his song. Poetry 
was his delight, as his is ours, whenever it is at its 
purest and its sweetest. It was not only a delight 
to him, but also, as it is to us, a consolation. Inso- 
much that, when, at the close, he bids it adieu, 
it is wistfully, lovingly, lingeringly, as still to the 
last his bien aimée. Fallen angel, he says to it, close 
thy roseate wings, doff thy white robe and thy 
golden aureole; it is needful that from the height of 
the heavens, whither thy flight tends so rejoicingly 
that, like a shooting star, thou shouldst sink at length 
into prose! . But, before going, O my beautiful 
angel, with eyes of celestial blue, go, at least, first and 
find my well-beloved, and imprint upon her pure fore- 
head one last long kiss of farewell ! 


a 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
II. 


HE rules that govern, or misgovern, society in the 
United States generally, but in the ‘“‘ Empire 
City ” particularly, are far more lax than they are with 
us. Formal introductions, for example, are less esti- 
mated, and, if presented, are productive of little or no 
advantage. Several years since, just before setting 
sail for the New World, we asked a well-known Eng- 
lish novelist, who had crossed thé Atlantic himself, for 
special letters to public men of his acquaintance in 
America. His curt reply was—‘‘A Yankee would as 
soon you held a revolver to his head as hand him an 
introduction!” Nodoubt this statement is far-fetched ; 
nor has it at all accorded with the writer’s personal 
experience. Nevertheless, introductions do not possess 
the weight they should. Either people are too busy to 
attend to them, or they receive so many that letters 
and their bearers become a “bore.” Recollect that 
New York is a great centre, to which travellers from all 
regions wend their way. To duly honour introduc- 
tions, therefore, would necessarily impose a weighty 
tax imthe shape of time, civility, and hospitality, that 
could scarcely be expected from industrious citizens 
who have little leisure, and to whom “time is money,” 
in a sense we can scarcely appeciate. ; 
Save with the upper-class—which is an exceedingly 
narrow circle, and as rigidly formal as narrow—there 
are few barriers between people of various social grades. 
One man thinks himself quite as good as another. 
And why should he not, considering that in a constitu- 
tional sense he forms a like portion of the integral 
“Sovereign People?” Young men and women are 





consequently allowed liberties and privileges, and im. 
pertinences to boot, which we moral, staid, respectable. 


) going Britons would pronounce abominable. A strip. 


ling, or an individual of riper age, self-conceited as a 
matter of course, casually encounters a prepossessing 
lady—every woman, by the way, is a “lady” in 
America—in the streets, riding in a “‘car” or an omnibus, 
at a railway station, or other public place. For the 
nonce he is smitten with her appearance. Whether 
attracted by her face, her grace, her “‘ presence,” or her 
dress, is hard to say, but it is equally immaterial. He 
wishes to form that charming creature’s acquaintance, 
with a view to marriage as a matter of course. Yes, 
we will do him that justice. He means well, but what 
is he to do? He does not for one moment reflect 
whether his position and that of his would-be 
affiancée are equal or unequal. He is not aware, 
nor does he care, how great may be the gulf 
between them, even educationally considered. His 
path is clear. He sits down, writes out an advertise- 
ment, and hurries off with it to the office of the New 
York Herald, which is never closed. Next morning, 
among a batch of similar tender effusions, under the 
head of “ Personal,” might be read something after 
this style: 
\ ILL the lady with the bright eyes and raven ringlets, 

dressed in mauve silk with velvet jacket, who was accom- 
panied by an aged friend in deep mourning, and who got out of 
the stage at the corner of Fifty-seventh-street precisely at 4.25 
last evening, favour Y. Z. with her address, and permit corre- 
spondence with her admiring vis-a-vis? Address, Box, 1672, 
General Post-office. 





Of course, in this country one who dare act so stupidly 
would speedily be brought to his senses. The rough- 
and-ready application of a cane or a horse-whip to his 
back would teach him a lesson in the art of love which 
Ovid has not set down, and the sting thereof he would 
find keener than the darts of Cupid. In New York, 
however, folk have their own independent ideas about 
what constitutes propriety; consequently, young people 
often get known to each other through the medium of 
what we in England would call the ‘‘ agony column” 
ofanewspaper. Weapprehend that few happy marital 
alliances are sometimes brought about by this unique 
usage, and, no doubt, many unhappy ones. Could tt 
be that what we, in our crass ignorance, consider 
impertinent attentions to women is what Mr. N. P. F. 
Willis sets down as “chivalry?” In summing up the 
character of Brother Jonathan, he does so in a few 
crisp phrases, thus,—‘‘ We are in dressing, dancing, 
congregating (whatever that may mean), in chivalry to 
women, facility of adaptation to new circumstances, 
elasticity of recuperation from trouble (a curious 
expression) in complexion and figure very French.” 
From what we have observed it will be seen that 
marriages are, apparently, made easy in America— 
very easy indeed, even according to the laws of New 
York State. There are “‘ bureaux” for everything, 
almost. Why, then, should marriage be omitted ’ 
One lady devotes herself to the onerous task of facili- 
tating unions between marriageable persons; and! 
her candidates be but half as numerous as her adver 
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tisements, she must have a goodly gathering of 
connubial-craving constituents. We subjoin the mode 
in which she modestly proclaims her interesting 


avocation :— 
MATRIMONIAL. 
Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,— 

If you wish to marry, address the undersigned, who will send 
you, without money and without price, valuable information that 
will enable you to marry happily and speedily, irrespective of 
age, wealth, or beauty. This information will cost you nothing, 
and if you wish to marry, I wili cheerfully assist you. All letters 
strictly confidential. The desired information sent by return 
mail, and no questions asked. Address, Sarah ———, — 
King’s Co., N.Y. 





We excuse the bad English, more especially as the 
Americans have undertaken to improve our language 
and alter our orthography. The lady to whom refer- 
ence is made, publishes a semi-monthly print, entitled, 
The Matrimonial Advertiser—a paper very incongruously 


‘devoted to ‘‘ Literature, Poetry, Fine Arts, and the 


interests of the Unmarried, and those who may favor 
me with their patronage ;” whether married already, it 
does not apparently matter from the wording of the 
sentence. Through her agency, parties seeking con- 
genial partners may advertise their wants and esta- 
blish, by means of correspondence, a thorough inter- 
hange of thought and feeling on the great subject of 
all subjects—MatTrimony. She takes care, however, 
to acquaint aspirants to the enviable estate, that “the 
price” must accompany the “ plain concise terms,” in 
which their “‘ wants” needs be couched. And yet she 
assures the public that ‘“‘the matrimonial advertise- 
ment published by me is done in no jesting or money- 
grasping mood—far from it.” This philanthropic per- 
son is, moreover, an author. She is a female Ovid, 
having produced a book on the art of love-making, 
“How to Woo and How to be Wooed ;” which, on her 
own showing, “can be perused with interest and profit 
by every lady or gentleman who feels desirous of 
obtaining and retaining the affections of a congenial 
partner and companion.” ‘This rare work—‘ the only 
one of the kind ever published ’—consists of twenty- 
seven chapters, the titles of some being very peculiar. 
For example, ‘Instructions in Courting,” ‘ The 
Authoress’s Experience,” “An Old Maid,” “ Effects 
of Celibacy,” ‘ Various Ways of Courting,” “A Young 
Widow’s Experience,” “ Sudden Love,” “ How to Pro- 
duce Love at First Sight, ‘‘ How to Court by Letter,” 
Love Charms,” ‘‘ Powders,” “ Elixirs,” etc. And this 
gem of love literature the writer advertises as “ sold by 
her only at the low price of sixty cents. per copy.” So 
wis the charge that she “can not afford to employ 
agents,” . 
The author of ‘“‘ How to Woo,” also possesses a love 
ra which she names ‘Oriental Fragrantie.” 
og celebrated and world renowed Turkish article ” 
© Imports fresh by each steamer.” Upon her 
my this grand discovery has lately enamoured 
baa hionable world abroad. She describes it as 
rn _ volatile essence of Purkish plants 
avin e the seraglios and harems of the East ; as 
affects, © power of creating love and influencing the 
lons, “ producing a sentiment of oneness or unity 





in love, even in the most roving of minds” and a 
efficacious in winning “the unchanging affection” of 
whoever one pleases, causing such to ‘‘ marry happily 
and speedily if so desired.” And this priceless boon is 
generously offered at the trifling outlay of “‘one dollar 
and fifty cents. a bottle, including postage within the 
States.” 

Numerous families in New York live permanently as 
“boarders” in hotels. This they mainly do with a 
view to convenience and economy, house rent having 
risen immensely since the war. The estimable Mr. 
Archibald, C.B., Her Majesty’s Consul, assured us that 
in 1869 he was paying six times the annual rental he 
did when he first came on his official mission. The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel is considered the most desirable 
and perhaps fashionable resort. Here life may be wit- 
nessed under a new and somewhat startling phase, 
provided the house, since the fire, has been restored to 
its pristine condition. Doubtless, such life possesses its 
peculiar charms and attractions. But it is not free 
from serious drawbacks. The intercourse induced 
amongst the resident families is highly pleasing, and 
serves to remove the monotony of hotel existence. 
Nevertheless, it becomes the finishing school, so to 
speak, for the ‘“‘ smart” American maiden, while it 
does not morally improve the matron. What parents, 
guardians, teachers, have omitted, this supplies—it 
completes the separate curriculum of each. The desired 
goal is attained. Having matriculated at an hotel, 
the shrewd and aspiring mademoiselle becomes qualified 
to mix in society and go abroad in the world without 
the aid of achaperone. If, by this course, she has 
gained “ pluck,” she has lost modesty. If nonchalance, 
it is at the sacrifice of grace. If manly manners, it is 
at the cost of womanly sentiment. Hotels may be 
rightly regarded as the conservatories wherein develop- 
ment is forced by an artificial process. Such growth 
may become, nay, does become, physically and morally 
injurious. But with some individuals more so than with 
others. All depends upon the character, temperament, 
and education of those subjected to the unenviable 
ordeal. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


HE measure for grappling with the last, though 

by no means the least, of the causes of Irish dis- 
content has at length been made public, whether it 
will fulfil the object of its authors is very doubtful, but 
in the present time of tentative legislation every honest 
attempt to settle a question or deal with a grievance 
deserves encouragement, unless it be incurably faulty 
and defective. In too many cases a measure derives but 
little benefit from the amendments to which it is sub- 
jected. The omission or alteration of a few words 
may seriously interfere with the intention of the drafts- 
man, and in the face of the confusion which recent 
legislation has promoted, it might be as well if ministers 
were occasionally to imitate the example of Lord West- 
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measure, implied that amendments would receive all 
due consideration, and, judging from the vigour with 
which previous bills have been forced through the 
house, and the strong hand with which any opposition 
has been put down, we may imagine that considerable 
alterations or amendments are expected. 

The principles on which the reforms are to proceed 
are those which have already been applied to our great 
English universities—that is to say, all tests are to be 
abolished, the university is to be made totally distinct 
from the colleges, unattached students are to be intro- 
duced, and contributions are to be levied upon the 
various colleges for the benefit of the university. 

There are, moreover, two very important distinctions 
in which the example of the English Universities is 
departed from, and these two are likely to prove 
the subjects of the most eager discussion. In the first 
place a limitation is to be placed on academical teach- 
ing and the discretion of examiners, in the second, for 
a time at least, the election of the governing body is to 
be vested in the Crown. The University is to be an 
examining body like the University of London, as well 
as a teaching body, and there are some further pro- 
visions as to fellowships and emoluments. The main 
features are as above indicated, and these we propose 
briefly and as far as we can impartially to examine. 

With regard to the abolition of tests, whatever objec- 
tion may have been raised, it is now a thing of the past, 
and the teaching of our Universities is open to all who 
care to avail themselves of it whatever be their faith or 
persuasion. In Ireland, with its various parties of 
Roman Catholics, disestablished Churchmen, and Pres- 
byterians, any compulsory religion must of absolute 
necessity be a matter of great diffioulty. The theological 
element in the Oxford examinations was very slight, 
and the rule that it was to have no weight in the dis- 
tribution of honours kept down its study to a minimum, 
and thus there is to some degree a precedent for the aboli- 
tion of all tests and the exclusion of theology as a general 
subject for examination in the new Irish University. The 
second and fourth of the proposed conditions are also 
necessary enough and are likely to meet with but little 
opposition. The admission of unattached students has 
now the sanction of the great English Universities, and 
is merely introducing the principles of the University 
of London. Of course they are not bound to attend the 
lectures of the Professors, though they would doubtless 
make a point of attending, as by this means many 
lads, unable to join one of the colleges, might derive 
great advantages. So far the scheme is fair and 
reasonable enough, but it is to the last two points we 
have enumerated and the combination of teaching and 
examination as the functions of the University to which 
we must direct more detailed attention. 

The nomination of the governing body by the Crown, 
which means of course the Prime Minister for the time 
being, was explained by Mr. Gladstone to be merely a 








of the University at the present moment,” a state which 
is expected to become finally settled in 1885, at which 
date the autarchia of the University is to commence, 
In the face of the attentive interest which is sure to be 
aroused, and of the extreme jealousy of the contending 
Irish sects, it is probable that this power will be 
judiciously exercised, but experience has shown that 
even in the appointment of Regius Professors partisan. 
ship is often shown, and our present government is not 
wholly beyond suspicion. But perhaps at the present 
time the plan is a good one, and the way in which the 
power is exercised is sure to be watched most narrowly 
both by Parliament and by the various religious bodies 
concerned. The greatest question is, however, sure to 
be raised about the limitation of teaching, and on this 
point we must quote Mr. Gladstone’s own words, 
After speaking of the exclusion of theology, he says:— 

“The most safe and prudent course we can adopt is to pre- 
clude the University from the establishment of chairs in two 
other subjects, which however important in themselves, in an 
educational point of view, would give rise to hopeless discussion, 
and were we to propose that the new University should be at 
liberty to establish chairs in respect of them, we should be run- 
ning the most fatal risk of introducing misgiving with regard to 
the rights of conscience in the new University. The two 
subjects to which I refer are philosophy and modern history. | 
do not mean that the study of natural science is to be excluded, 
I only refer to that of moral and metaphysical philosophy. We 
feel that the foundation of chairs in these subjects would be 
impossible in the case of a mixed University, unless we gave up 
all hope of that University obtaining the general confidence of 
the Irish people. And permit me to say that by excluding 
theology from the University you do very little if in that Univer- 
sity, under the circumstances of the present day, you appoint 
authorised teachers in certain branches of philosophy, because 
all the deepest questions of religious belief are at this moment 
contested, partly, indeed, within the theological precincts, but 
even more so in the domain of ethics, and especially meta- 
physics.” 

These subjects are to be excluded from “‘ examinations 
for emoluments,” but not for honours. 

It is, no doubt, perfectly accurate that both philo- 
sophy and history are subjects about which consider- 
able controversy may be raised, but the same may be 
said about any other branches of learning. Natural 
science, which is not excluded, has long been the bug- 
bear of theologians, and a professor of geology oF 
astronomy not only might, but in all probability would, 
rouse a tempest by his ‘free handling” of his subject. 
A professor of comparative philology would easily give 
offence. Professor Max Miiller was defeated for the 
Oxford chair of Sanskrit by a scholar far less distin- 
guished, but who was thought safe. The long-con- 
tinued attacks directed against the Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, show that religious differences may 
arise even as regards classical subjests. A professor 0 
poetry might easily give scandal by researches into 
medizval hymnology, and Mr. Gladstone knows him- 
self that in the study of “‘ my old friend Homer ” there 
are many pitfalls of heretical religion as well a 
heretical scholarship to be found. That a professor 
moral philosophy would fail to conciliate all parties 
may easily be conceived, and the reasons for is 
exclusion are obvious. But the arrangements as 
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the subject of modern history are so remarkable that 
they deserve minute scrutiny. 

The opinion is now very prevalent that history 
should be studied as a whole, and not divided arbi- 
trarily into two periods. And the reasons for this 
division are made still more obscure by the theory of 
the bill that the study of modern history is likely to 
promote theological discussion. Where is the line to 
bedrawn ? The Oriental monarchies and the national 
history of Greece may fairly be classed as ancient. 
But in the case of the mighty Roman Empire, where 
can we divide it into ancient and modern? Nothing is 
more striking in history than the influence of Rome on 
civilisation. Its history is the key-stone of the history 
ofthe world. And what period can we fix upon as the 
period about which discussion is to be forbidden? It is 
almost impossible clearly to understand the career of 
Frederick the Second without knowing something 
about Charlemagne. ‘Take, again, the case of our own 
country. Is modern history to begin with the invasion 
of Cesar, or the supremacy of Egbert? It is impos- 
sible to draw the line with exactitude. There are, 
doubtless, many historical points on which professors 
would differ according to their religious creed. Dr. 
Lingard, who wrote a Roman Catholic history of 
England, differs in many points from Hume or Knight. 
But the general accuracy and impartiality of his history 
is universally admitted, though he naturally speaks 
with some little bias when he treats of the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. It seems to us that history 
might safely be taught. ‘The good sense of the pro- 
fessors, kept in check by a sense of responsibility, 
would, doubtless, teach them to avoid controversial 
points, and it would be far better to meet the difficulty 
boldly than to omit altogether so important a point of 
modern education. 

There is one other proviso to which we must direct 
attention, and which seems to us about as meaningless 
and mischievous a clause as could have been devised. 
This clause provides “that no disqualification shall 
attach to any candidate in any examination by reason 
of his adopting, in modern history, moral or mental 
philosophy, law, medicine, or any other branch of 
learning, any particular theory in preference to any 
other received theory.” It seems to us that this 
Proviso makes the whole system of examination a farce. 
It is both superfluous and objectionable. No reason- 
able examiner would think of “ disqualifying a candi- 
date who held a tenable theory differing from that of 
the examiner himself. Again, what is the received 
theory? Is philosophy to be that of Sir W. Hamilton, 
Dr. Mansell, or Mr. Mill. In a question of history, 
isthe theory of Thierry or of Freeman as to the Norman 
onquest correct ? An examiner ought to be accquainted 
with all views and all theories, and act accordingly. 

» 48 In a pass examination at Oxford, knowledge is 
eld to consist in accurate learning of certain books, 
4 candidate must be held to the views expressed 
In those books. In class examinations where wider 
“ae 1s required, evidence of independent thought 
‘ould be counted as a gain and not as a loss to a can- 
date, But if this rule is to prevail it will be difficult 








candidate. What is a theory that may be adopted? 
There are very few blunders which may not be classed 
under the head of peculiartheories. Inthe University 
of London, which examines candidates taught by men 
of every conceivable degree of knowledge, no such 
regulation is thought necessary. In Ireland it would 
be better to do nothing, rather than fence education in 
by such provisoes and restrictions. A revision of the 
bill on these points is nesssary in the interests of true 
knowledge and education, otherwise an Irish degree 
will never entitle its possessor to rank with an English 
graduate. 


REVIEWS. 


A Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. 
With nearly 2,000 Engravings on Wood, from ancient 
originals, &c. By Anruony Ricu, B.A., sometime of 


Caius College, Cambridge. Third edition, revised 
and improved. Longmans. 1873. 


In these days of * handy-books” it would be hard to 
point to one which is really handier than this; ard it has 
this additional recommendation that its usefulness has 
been tested by now twenty-five years’ experience. Ap- 
pearing originally under the modest and yet subtle title of 
the Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon, it has felt its way into the favour of 
scholars and antiquaries, until the time is ripe for assum- 
ing the full honours of an Illustrated Dictionary of 
Antiquities, and a dictionary, let us add, second to none, 
if its size and scope be taken into consideration. To those 
who have made use of former editions, and realised its 
serviceableness aforetime, there will be a solace to the 
announcement that Mr. Rich, its author and projector, has 
given this edition its last revisional touches, and, having 
seen his offspring grow into mature and perfect consistency, 
retires from the functions of editor and guardian, in the 
fact that all that care and pains could achieve has been 
achieved, and that an extraordinary “imprimatur” has 
been set upon his undertaking by its unconcerted transla- 
tion into the three principal languages of Europe—the 
French, Italian, and German. No more decisive testimony 
could have been offered to the success of his aim at the 
production “of a large book in a small compass, entitled to 
take its rark as an authority among scholars, and to be a 
safe guide to the student, whilst it should serve at the 
same time as a manual of ready reference for artists, 
archeologists, and all who interest themselves about the 
history and manners of by-gone ages.” And we have not 
the slightest doubt that among our readers there are many 
who can avouch, what we ourselves know from observa- 
tion, that Mr. Rich’s “Illustrated Dictionary” is as fre- 
quently to be found in the studio, or on the shelves of the 
modern-day student, as in the libraries of the learned or 
the rooms of university graduates and undergraduates. 
This is because the main thought of the author has been 
wise compression, and his fixed purpose to give the gist of 
all needful information, whilst eschewing that wordiness 
and prolixity which consume precious time and encroach 
on the claims of an oyer-busy curriculum, The happy 
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at the first, of the words of Horace— 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 


words which aptly furnish a motto for his title-page. To 
the former illustrations a few, it seems, have been added, 
as the fruits of recent discovery, or the reparation of casual 
oversight, but the book was so handy and satisfactory—in 
its second edition—that one can only repeat the obligations 
under which that issue laid us, and say, in a somewhat 
feeble form of acknowledgment, that the author, in the 
third, is ‘‘ better than good.” 

We will just single out a few of the articles, as they 
occur to us, by way of showing to how large and various a 
class they possess an interest and supply a need. In this 
country we are continually being reminded of the Roman 
occupation of Britain by camps, and remains of villas, and 
inscribed stones of old memorial. The rank and file of an 
archeological excursion want to post themselves up in the 
general features of what they are supposed to know at 
sight. The article, ‘‘Castra” (p. 127), in three columns, 
will familiarise them with the “fossa,”’ and “ agger,”’ and 
‘*vallum,” with the four gates for ingress and egress, with 
the seven gangways which divide the interior, and the 
points at which fancy might see the tents and quarters of 
the general, the quartermaster-general, and the troops. Or 
one of the number wants to be “‘up” in the arrangements 
of a Roman house, and to know a little as to what he is 
about when he explores Cirencester or Wroxeter. What 
can he do better than turn out ‘‘ Domus” (pp. 248-51), in 
which he will find as much information as he could get by 
a personal survey of Herculaneum or Pompeii, and arrive 
at a much clearer idea of what he is inquiring into than he 
could gain from the Pompeiian court in the Crystal Palace. 
While he is about it he will, of course, compare the details 
of the Greek duos. And be it added that so many key- 
notes of further research are struck in the course of one of 
such articles that the inquirer is tempted on to such articles 
as ‘‘impluvium”’ or “‘rain-water tank” in the hall, or 
‘‘atrium” the “triclinium,” the “ peristylium” and the 
connecting corridor between it and the Atrium, the porticus 
or ‘‘ covered gallery " skirting one side of the garden, and 
the columns which in the satirist’s language were in danger 
of being split or shattered by the ranting accents of self- 
sufficient poetasters. Or, once more, not a bad idea of a 
much more primitive and primeval hut might be got by 
reference to the article “ casa,’”’ and the curious engraving 
in 1246, which represents the thatched cottage of the 
original inhabitants of Latium. Its diminutive ‘casula”’ 
represents a more temporary cabin of a conical shape, a 
fancied resemblance to which procured for the -eloak or 
capote, with a hood to it, the name of “casula” also. It 
may exercise the wits of those who are of ritualistic pro- 
clivities to discover from the cut in page 129A, wherein 
consists the likeness to a much vexed vestment, the 
chasuble, of which the name is undoubtedly derived from 
it. Take again the mortuary buildings of the old Romans, 
and turn to such words as “ sepulchrum,” “‘ monumentum,” 
*‘cippus,” and the like, and a little exercise of the reflective 
pewer with a little turning of the leaves will enable a reader, 
till now a novice in the whole subject, to image for himself 
the suggestive monuments of the Appian Way, or to enter 
with Lee, McCaul, and Northcote into the Roman sepulchral 
inscriptions found in Britain and elsewhere. A tourist 
might do worse than carry this book with him when he 





or Usk (Isca Silurum). 

To turn to other illustrated words, designed to serve a 
scholar’s purpose. We know not whence a tyro could get 
a clearer idea of the make-up of a Roman book (liber, as 
it came to be called in a secondary intention from the 
papyrus rind on which it was written) than by going through 
a course of search for such articles as volumen, the cylin. 
drical roll, which the reader had to gradually unfold, 
umbilicus, the navel-like end of the stick or cylinder round 
which the volumen wound itself like a map, or the cornua, 
which seem to have been more ornamentably finished 
extremities occasionally substituted for, and convertible 
terms with the ‘‘ umbilici.”. Now most of these articles 
are accompanied with illustrations, which defy confusion 
or misconception. What can be wanted more? They 
represent more real information in a given space than the 
possibly more attractive Becker's Gallus, and they have 
this advantage over that admirable illustration of “how to 
gild a pill” or make “antiquities” easy study, namely, 
that they appeal by the engravings to the eye at the same 
time that by the letter-press they inform the mind. We 
could go on for ever in excursions in this or that direction 
of antiquity, and appeal to the agricultural student, who 
wants to know what our Roman conquerors used in the 
way of mills to grind their corn, or ploughs to turn their 
furrows, by a reference to the illustrated articles on 
“hola” (pp. 428-9) and ‘‘arator,” ‘vomer,” and 
“aratrum.” On the kindred word “temo,” primarily the 
pole of a carriage, cart, or other vehicle, there will be found 
abundant light upon the connection of the pole with the 
axle, and on the position in which it would stand, when 
the carriage was not in use, to explain the expression of 
stating “‘ erecto currum temone supinant "—Theb. III., 414. 
Readers of Hesiod and the Georgics of Virgil will also be 
able to compare the Beeotian isrofortic and the Roman 
“temo,” by*means of the example of an Etruscan plough 
in page 647A. 

But we must set limits to ourinstances; though, indeed, 
there is no need to be chary of our praise. Mr. Rich is 
one of those retiring workers whose work is more prominent 
that its author. Had we the ear of any “ senatus acade- 
micus,” he should not long be Anthony Rich, B.A., after 
popular acceptance during a quarter of a century has 
marked his dictionary as one of the most useful and 
learned books of the time. Is there no unselfish and 
enthusiastic don at Oxford or Cambridge who will propose 
an honorary D.C.L. for an affix to a name that deserves it 
better than nine-tenths of those who receive the honour at 
commemorations and commencements ? 


The Odyssey of Homer. Edited with marginal refer- 
ences, various readings, notes, and appendices. By 
Henry Hayman, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. 
Vol. II. Books VI.—XII. David Nutt. 


The first breath of that ‘‘ Rugby Scandal,” which the 
great mass of lookers-on desires to bury for ever in oblivion 
shaped itself into a vague complaint that a head-master of 
no marked distinction as a scholar had been set over a body 
of under masters, all of them remarkable for exceptionally 
high university degrees. We have no wish to perpetuate 
comparisons, which are proverbially “odious ;” but fait 
play suggests the inquiry whether any work has emanated 
from Rugby since Arnold’s Thucydides so calculated to 
advance the repute of its teachers at home and abroad 
among scholars as that which is the fruit of the present 
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head master’s loving study of Homer. It may be said that 
the work of masters of schools is to teach not to write 
books, and to some extent the plea holds good; but an 
impression of power, of energy, of perseverance, and of 

asp of mind attaches to the author of a work so able as 
that which allows it to be a task for the hore subsecive, 
a task which conscientious discharge of bounden duties 
cannot allow to be other than a wédpepyor. Dr. Hayman 
had long ago approved himself to those who find a charm 
in Greek, Latin, and English verse-composition, by his 
neat and graceful translations ; and before he entered upon 
the (we regret) troubled sea of Rugby, had achieved a 
fourth part (and ‘“ well begun” is “half done ”) of his 
projected Odyssean undertaking. During the last six 
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ences and anachronism, he proceeds to face a more doughty 
and formidable champion, Mr. Frederick Paley, one of the 
most distinguished scholars of Cambridge, and one to 
whom—apart from his “heresies” as we are disposed to 
call them on the Homeric question—modern scholarship 
owes as much as to any of his most distinguished contem 
poraries. It is impossible to rise from a careful examina 
tion of Dr. Hayman’s defence of the conservative and time 
honoured notions which were entertained about Homer 
before Payne, Knight, and Wolff, and such like innova 
tors spread the seeds of doubt and disbelief, without bein 
possessed with a high respect for Dr. Hayman’s erudition 
and acumen, no less than for the skill with which he 
handles the weapons of controversy. If we at all know 





GUY FAWKES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
(From “ The People's Magazine.”) 


years he has found time—and it is easier to imagine than 
to gauge strictly what this means—to annotate another 
quarter of his task; and not only so, but to preface his | 
second volume with 120 pages of as convincing and well | 
arrayed a body of arguments in defence of the antiquity of 
the Homer, whom later critics say we ignorantly wor- 
ship, as the warmest and staunchest maintainer of that 
omer’s case, pure and simple, could posssibly desire. 
'sposing briefly of an anonymous reviewer in the Edin- 
urgh, who had attempted to rehabilitate the old Chori- 
7ontic objections to the common authorship of the Iliad | 
and the Odyssey, and this, with divers notes of internal | 
evidence, as well as acute explanation of seeming differ- 


the character of Mr. Paley, however he may remain 
unconvinced as to the matters in dispute, no man will 
be more ready to bear witness, and none can do so from a 
position so calculated to demand respect—to the ability, 
gifts, and scholarship of the much-canvassed Head Maste: 
of Rugby. 

This is not the sort of review in which we can allot space 
to the minutia of classical criticism, if, indeed, in England 
any review or journal is able to do so; and all that we can 
do is to aver that, to our apprehension, the arguments ot! 
Dr. Hayman carry conviction with them. Does he attempt 
to meet Paley’s position that Homer was of far later date 
than is usually thought, and that the absence of direct 
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reference to the Iliad and Odyssey in the early writers of 
Greece, and even in Pindar and the Tragics, is a proof of 
this? Granted, he says. But what does this prove? 
Original poets do not commonly quote directly, because it 
would be inconsistent with originality. Secondary poets, 
the elegiasts and lyric poets, do so refer and quote. 
Pindar mentions Homer twice, and, if he does not directly 
quote him, metrical limits forbid it; besides which, the 
introduction of the very words of Homer into Pindar’s odes 
might savour of parody (if parody were not, indeed, an 
anachronism). As to the Tragics, it is not true that they 
did not draw on the Homeric subjects and scenes. That 
they did not draw more largely than they did was because 
pathetic devolopment and the sensationalism which would 
suit the stage is post-Homeric, and rather Cyclic in its 
date. Still, there is quite enough to show that in many 
instances they did base their plots on Homer, though for 
their own purposes they took leave to prefer the more 
sensational, because more tragic, form of each legend. 


But Dr. Hayman’s strength of argument consists even 
more in the proofs he adduces: (1) From the testimony 
of vases in the British Museum and of the Comte de 
Lamberg’s vases; (2) from a comparison of Homer's 
language with that of Hesiod, Archilochus, Solon, Theognis, 
Simonides, and others; and (3) from a comparison of the 
geography and topography of Homer—as we accept him— 
with that which was current in Greece and in Greek litera- 
ture in the fifth century before Christ (to which date Mr. 
Paley would fain drag down the much-vexed “ bard of 
Schio’s isle.”) It is quite worth while to brush up one’s 
scholarship, and take down one’s Homer and such other 
Greek poets as are still at hand, for the mere enjoyment of 
a vindication that will be most grateful to those—and they 
are many—who think that we have been going much too 
fast of late in new-fangledom of all sorts, It is much to 
be regretted that Professor Bergkh’s “ History of Greek 
Literature,” now being published in Germany, cannot be, 
concurrently, given to English readers in the vernacular, 
inasmuch as, so far as we can learn, that scholar, who is 
probably more familiar than any English one with the 
lyric, elegiac, and gnomic poets between the eighth and 
the fifth century s.c., is wholly free from the doubts in 
regard to Homer which vex Mr. Paley’s spirit. But Dr. 
Hayman is ey I? enough for the emergency. Indeed, 
quite apart from the seasonable opportunity which his book 
affords of correcting a false impression, based on the 
merest hearsay and upon too lightly-credited grumblers’ 
canards, the high quality of the scholarship exhibited in it 
is a matter of congratulation to the school and university 
which reared and fostered it. The commentary, regarded 
as critical, explanatory, or in the light of a system of 
illustration of a very ancient poet by the reflex of all after- 
literature, is singularly complete and satisfactory. England 
has wanted a scholar’s edition of that most fascinating 
poem, and hitherto felt itself stronger in its Knowledge of 
and familiarity with the Iliad. And yet this ought not to 
be so; for our domestic ways and habits qualify us even 
more to appreciate the unwarlike themes, the peaceful 
travels, the fables and the marvels of the adventures and 
wanderings of Odysseus. Now and henceforth the standard 
edition in which to become acquainted with these in the 
original Greek must needs be Dr. Hayman’s; and we 
sincerely hope that no untoward hindrances may interfere 
with the completion of a task which, when achieved, even 
his enemies must admit to be entitled to the rank of an 
**Opus Magnum.” 





Drawing-room Dramas. By W. G. WILts, Author of 
‘*Charles I,” &c., and the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. W, 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Private theatricals, as they are generally called, are 
likely to be always among the most popular of home 
amusements, for both sexes and all ages can enjoy them, 
and the pleasure which the actors derive from their own 
performance and its preliminaries is at least as great as 
that which they afford to their audience. In spite of too 
careful housekeepers and unreasonable prudes, we believe 
that the drawing-room would be even more frequently con- 
verted into a theatre than it now is, if it were not for the 
difficulty that is experienced in procuring suitable dramas 
for domestic use. What is wanted is a bright, sparkling 
piece, free from vulgarity and those equivocal incidents on 
which so many modern farces are based. It should be to 
a great extent independent of the advantages of scenery 
and mechanical appliances, and above all be within the 
compass of the sort of people who are likely to meet 
together in a country house, and who know the stage 
only from behind the footlights. We were in hopes that 
the volume before us would have supplied the want we 
have indicated, and in some degree, we must admit, it has 
done so. Mr. Wills has made a name for himself by his 
successful drama of Charles J., and we may fairly credit 
him with a practical knowledge of stage business and skill 
in the construction of a plot. But his new rendering of 
the Rhenish legend of Lurlie would, unless we are much 
mistaken, prove a failure, if acted on the carpet, and seems 
to require for its due performance an amount of musical 
power such as few private companies are likely to possess. 
Moreover, its nonsense is often very ponderous and its 
jokes feeble, and throughout the whole piece we cannot 
help thinking that the author has thoroughly mistaken 
his réle. The buskin suits him better than the sock. 

We like far better Prince Crasus in Search of a Wife, 
albeit Mrs. Greene provokes us occasionally with her 
parodies of Shakespeare. Surely there is something like 
profanation in handling a well-known passage in the follow- 
ing way :— 

“ Blow winds and crack your cheeks till they do weep ; 
Rumble thy inside full, so full of grief. 
Where is my Delia flown—my gentle dove, 
She who did cherish me with tender love ? 
Katherine, who vowed that no love could us part, 
Has broken, for a beggars sake my heart ; 
She who did call me her life and her joy, 
Has left King De Lear for the broth of a boy. 
Oh, cats, dogs, and vipers and little fat mice, 
Now hearken to me for a word of advice: 
Never trust in a woman, however so fair, 
She will drive you to ruin, if not to despair.” 
But we gladly recognise Mrs. Greene’s possession of two 
important qualifications. She is always sprightly without 
being noisy, and humorous without a trace of coarseness oF 
vulgarity. Her drama is a perfect cento of popular phrases 
and familiar quotations, and it is impossible to be other- 
wise than amused with the ingenious manner with which 
they are dove-tailed into the dialogue. For example :— 
“PeTER SimpLe.—Comparisons are odorous, my sweet Kate, 
But yet to mend it never is too late. 
Before the ancient mariner sets sail, 
I'll ask some questions which may now avail. 
Answer me every word by yes or no, 
Or, though a lady, Miss, to jail you'll go. a 
First, did you tell your love to him ? Eh ?—Well. 
‘‘ KATHERINE.—I never told my love—I’d none to tell.” 


But the best piece in the volume is a little drama based on 
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one of Andersen’s happy thoughts, and entitled Nettle | day at the nearest church to Lord Wellmont’s ancestral 


Coats; or, The Silent Princess. We cannot resist giving 
our readers the particulars of the dress required for the six 
princes who figure in this play, and we should not be 
surprised to learn that the costume itself may lead to the 
roduction of the piece, to the success of which it must 
largely contribute. 

«Six Princes’ (as Storks). The breast, neck, and head 
of storks can be formed of light basket-work or papier- 
maché, fitting over the head and round the waist of the 
wearer, holes must be left in basket-work for the arms and 
the basket-work representing stork’s breast must be bowed 
out very considerably, so as to admit the wearer’s head, 
and also very lightly woven, so as the wearer may breathe 
and see through the interstices. 

The neck and head of storks should be covered either 
with swansdown or white glazed calico, very large eyes, 
made of yellow glazed calico, with a large black centre. 
A dress of white calico, combining shirt and knicker- 
bockers (all in one) should be fastened round the lower 


part of the stork’s neck, and joining, hidden by ruff 


of swansdown, ‘This dress must be entirely covered over 
with newspapers cut and painted so as to resemble 
feathers; newspaper wings painted in like manner must be 
attached to the arms; very coarse painting on newspaper, 
done with common blacking, will make a capital represen- 
tation of feathers. 

“Scarlet stockings, which should be drawn over shoes.” 
We can well imagine the condition of the green-room while 
the storks are thus pluming themselves, and if their 
appearance on the stage be not greeted with “ rapturous 
applause,” the audience must be hard to please. 


Brother or Lover? and The Lights and Shadows 
of Hazelglen. By Mist. T. Cautley Newby. 


In a mild way these tales will furnish an hour or two of 
easy reading. They are the work of a young hand inclined 
to grasp too much, and to overcrowd the canvas of its 
pictures. “*A Brother or Lover? A Sister or Bride?” 
details the adventures from birth to marriage of the sons 
and daughter of a Lieutenant Hopewell, who died suddenly 
jnst after the Indian mutiny, leaving his children with very 
few friends, who came to sudden end in their infancy, and 
on the voyage home. Consequently one of them, Angus 
Brown, a chemist’s apprentice, takes up with another, who 
has no name, but is called Cheeky from the peculiarities of 
her pinbefore; and Edmund Wallace, the third, lights on 
his legs by converting an old sea captain, and saves from 
drowning a young lord. ‘This young lord eventually falls 
in love with Cheeky, a governess by that time, on whose 
part the only just cause or impediment is that she feels 
herself under a sort of pledge to Angus, which of course is 
set to rights, when they find that they are brother and 
sister. Angus had rather embarrassed himself with tender 
Passages with a baronet’s deaf daughter, but having, in 
the rapid shiftings of the scene, become deeply smitten 
with Amy Ravenscroft, the daughter of the prime villain 
of the romance, he is deeply rejoiced to find that his 
long lost brother, who is discovered not by the absence 
(like brother Sam by Lord Dundreary), but the presence 
ofa mole on the arm, has secured that young lady’s affec- 
tions. By the help of a most complaisant and convenient 
ountece, Lord Wellmont’s mamma, and the opportune 
— of Captain Stewart, the three orphans find out who 
= 4 are, become possessed of their patrimony and the sea 

Ptain’s worldly goods, and all get married on the same 

. 





hall. The second story is about an Anglo-Australian 
family and three pretty sisters, the steady one of whom is 
near losing her lover, because he spies her sister in a pink 
dress, like one she was wearing, exchanging a “kiss ” for 
a “blue bird’’ with a gay Lothario at the garden gate of 
Hazelglen. How it all happened, and how the mistake 
was cleared up, we do not care to tell; but those who have 
any curiosity may learn from the book itself. The dialogue 
is thin, the incidents sketchy, and the dramatis persone 
tread on each other's heels, 


Conquered. The Story of a Contest. By the Author of 
‘** Known to None.” Newby. 


Considering that as a rule novels are much more ex- 
tensively read by ladies than by gentlemen, it is of very 
great importance that the ordinary novel should be such 
that ladies may read it without being offended, either by 
bad taste or by bad or doubtful morality. Unfortunately 
of late years too many novels have been written which 
have contained more or less grave offences against both 
taste and morals, and inferior writers have copied the 
defects without possessing the power of cleverer writers, 
and have striven, by introducing sensational incidents, 
and touching on topics which are best avoided, to give an 
interest to their writings which these do not deserve. We 
are happy to say that “Conquered” is free from these 
defects. But it is not entitled to this merely negative 
praise. It has the great merit of making ordinary life 
interesting. There is just enough of mystery to draw the 
reader on till the myteries are cleared up, and the interest 
increases as the story goes on. The character of the 


heroine, Coral Mayburne (by the bye who ever heard of 


such a Christian name as “Coral’’ anywhere out of the 
pages of a romance ?), is well drawn. Hers is one of those 
natural characters that Sydney Smith would have defined 
as “nice,” free from affectation and shyness, yet equally 
free from anything forward or unladylike, hating prudery 
and stiffness, yet not on that account rushing into the 
other extreme of fastness, her innocence of heart showing 
itself in a natural gaiety of manner, and her hatred of si 
at the same time nerving her spirit for any struggle, 
however desperate, at the call of duty. 

If the character of Coral is one whose strength is only 
called forth by trouble, that of Pierce Harland the hero is 
the converse. He is essentially a weak man. Intellec- 
tually powerful, yet without courage and determination to 
overcome a besetting temptation, making grand resolutions 
and keeping them well for a time, only to fall more 
miserably at each recurring time of temptation. Such are 
the two principle characters, if we except a vindictive and 
very extraordinary young lady, who, having herself broken 
off her engagement with her lover, finds too late that she 
is desperately in love with him, and is full of jealous fury 
when she finds that after her ignominious rejection of him 
he has fallen in love with another young lady. There is 
another personage who plays a tolerably important part 
in the story, an old maiden aunt by name Miss Finch. 
Her character, that of a prim, fussy old lady, is clever, but 
has a little too much of the conventional old maid about it. 

We will not spoil the reader's interest by enlightening 
him as to the story more than we have done. We thin! 
that those who are content with a pleasant story of ordinary 
life, written in a good style, abounding in good sense, 
showing a good deal of shrewd observation of mankind, 
and free from dulness, will be well pleased with it. 
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The story, as we have said, abounds in good sense, and 
there are many clever little ‘‘ bits” here and there. Thus 
in the description of a croquet party we find an amusing 
defence of croquet from the charge of being stupid, and 
a clever description of the various traits of character that 
are brought out by it. Here is a description of shy people, 


which, although all of us may not agree to it, would have | 


met with Sydney Smith’s approval :— 


“She disliked shy people, for the reason that the tendency always 
seemed to her to veil an inordinate self-consciousness and conceit. And 
she was not far wrong. Those who fear others must be full of them- 
selves. The frank, independent mind, which looks out clearly and 
honestly from the envelopment of self, does not shrink at the gaze of 
another. Whether noticed or unnoticed, those people will retain com- 
posure who are occupied with what is beyond and around, rather than 
with the morbid sensations and easily wounded vanity of their own 
hearts.” 


Of course the book is not without its faults, but they are, 
in our opinion, but slight ones. Thus, for instance, the 


and Sismondi. At the same time, we cannot without 
some reserve praise the manner in which Mr. Marsh has 
executed his task. His style is at times slipshod and 
_ careless, and occasionally we get words used in a strange 
meaning, e.g., ‘* incredible ’’ instead of ‘ incredulous.” 
Moreover Mr. Marsh is addicted to introducing his 
characters somewhat abruptly, and filling his space with a 
string of names, and introducing descriptions of costume, 
after the unpleasant fashion of Mrs. Henry Wood, which 
are totally irrelevant. Still, with all drawbacks, Mr. Marsh 
has produced a book which cannot fail to interest and 
amuse. As to its educational value, we cannot say as 
much. 

The principal events selected for detailed narrative are 
| the expedition against Zara, under “blind old Dandolo,” 
}and the capture of Constantinople; the adventures of 

Marco Polo; the career of Victor Pisani; the campaign 
against the Duke of Milan, and the story of Titian. We 
| must say we like Mr. Marsh best when he is not recounting 





EMBARKATION 
(From “ Venice’and the Venetians.”) 


scene in which the vindictive young lady encounters for 


the first time her rival savours too much of melodrama, | 


and the scene in which a man for some time mistakes the 
dead body of another woman for that of his wife is too 
improbable. Nevertheless we can recommend “Conquered” 
as a well written and agreeable book, and we hope it will 
be succeeded by others from the same pen. 


Venice and the Venetians. By Joun B. Marsu. 


Illustrated. Strahan and Co. 


Venice has been described as being the only city in the 
world which does not disappoint expectation. Both for 
the artist and the annalist it presents the greater attrac- 
tions. Its history is romance itself throughout. Its 
palaces, its canals, its churches are all associated with 
some memory of interest even to the most careless visitor. 
And we think Mr. Marsh has been well advised in endea- 
vouring to reproduce in a light and popular style the 
history given in such volumes as those of Hazlitt, Hallam, 


OF THE DOGE. 


, mere history. The chapter on Titian is extremely interest- 
ing, and the account of the family of Polo and the birth 
and career of its most famous member is well told. The 
| purely historical portions suffer from the narrow point 
| from which they are necessarily viewed, though the details 
of the campaign under Sforza are well brought out. 

The most amusing chapter in the book is the one on 
| Venetian Glass, which contains much information as to 
|the mode of manufacture, and the curious accident by 
| which one of the most rare and valuable sorts was dis- 
| covered. We quote the description of the manufacture ot 
**lacework ” glass :— 


“‘ The workman first of all placed threads of opaque glass round the 
inside of a mould made of charcoal. Then he dipped his rod into a por 
of molten glass, and blew a drop out within the mould until it ow 
the opaque threads, which at once adhered to the outer surface of the 
glass. The goblet so blown was as thin as the white film of an egg: 
Then a second goblet was blown, and the opaque threads were made to 
| adhere on the inner surface of the glass, running in a reverse direction 

to those which adhered to the outer surface of the first goblet. Thus 
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workman obtained two goblets, the outside of one and the inside of 
the other, bearing the opaque threads of glass. Having secured this 
object, the workman next proceeded to place the one glass inside the 
ae they adhered, imprisoning in the centre of each diamond, 
formed by the fine threads crossing one another a fine air bubble. 
The body of the goblet was covered with the diamonds formed by the 
hreads of opaque glass crossing one another, and in the centre of each 
‘ere appeared the globule of air.” 


We give two specimens of the illustrations, the second 


of which, ‘A Gondola Tournament,” recals to mind the | 


oid English pastime of the “water quintain,” though 
according to the figure given in Strutt’s “Sports and 
Pastimes,” the champion stood in the stern of the boat. 


Colymbia. Tribner and Co. 
It was the fashion a century ago for an author who 
wished to criticise the manners and customs of his contem- 
raries to invest himself in the transparent disguise of a 
“Turkish Spy”? or an “Ambassador from the Great 


At the moment the threads of opaque glass touched one | 











of their philosophers pretend, from the presence in man of 
| certain rudimentary parts, to trace their origin to a fish or 
still further back, to a mollusc. The climate upon the 
island becoming in course of time very detrimental to 
human life, aquatic habits became indispensable to exist- 
ence, and thus the love of life assisted in re-developing 
unused organs, and natural selection caused the gradual 
extinction of those who were unfit for subaqueous exist- 
|}ence. Of course mechanical science has counteracted 
some of the difficulties arising from the substitution of 
water for air. Both men and women wear weight belts to 
diminish their natural buoyancy—indeed, they wear little 
besides—and, as these are removed during repose, it is 
necessary so to construct the houses as to provide for the 
comfort of the bodies, which then have a tendency to 
ascend. Hence the floors of the rooms are where the 
ceiling is with us, and the Colymbians sit down to rest or 
work, and lie down to sleep, at the top ofthe room. Sup- 
plies of fresh air are laid on to all dwellings, and lighting 

















WATER TOURNAMENT. 
(From “ Venice and the Venetians.”) 


egal” and then speak out his mind. The writer of the 
~ before us has adopted a somewhat similar device, and, 
‘ 4 range of sarc asm from which nothing escapes, aims 
S ridicule at our habits of thought and life, and even our 
cherished institutions. The vehicle for his satire is | 
§enious story, which we will briefly epitomise. 
Pe ne, Smith, son of a clergyman and educated in 
or his f of strictest Toryism, goes out to Australia to 
aah. sg In his voyage thither the ship is wrecked 
outa t one escapes with his life. The winds and waves 
received b to a reef-enclosed island, where he is kindly 
<perd ya race of mermen, who gradually fit him for 
en of a subaqueous existence. How they 
alent a acquired their amphibious powers is not, 
think ey yaad of history, but the pundits are inclined to 
“ae vont myn! be explained by the laws of development 
ighly “tee of the fittest.” In Colymbia it is considered 
a not ve able that an animal allied to the seal tribe was 
Ty remote progenitor of the human race, and some 


* 


by means of electricity is universal—in short, life below 
water is made so extremely pleasant that no one would 
care to exchange it for the duller life on shore. 

Of the political constitution of Colymbia the author shall 
give his own account :— 

“ The form of government under which the Colymbians live may be 
described as an aristocratic republic with a monarchical name. And 
here, I fear, I shall not be believed when I describe the kind of 
monarchy which exists in Colymbia. The monarchy is purely fictitious ; 
the king is a roi faineant, being, in fact, neither more or less than a 
gigantic turtle, which is kept in a handsome house, has a train of 
highly-salaried officials to wait on him, and has his big carapace 
elaborately ornamented with engraving, polishing, and gilding, so that 
he really looks a most royal reptile, and plays and looks his part to 
perfection in those rare ceremonies in which his presence is supposed to 
be required.” 

The earlier sovereigns were not turtles, but powerful, 
despotic kings, who only by degrees yielded their power to 
the parliament which now possesses it. That body bears 
a striking resemblance to one with which we are familiar. 
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It is ruled by the majority and “the method by which the 


party in opposition contrives to secure a parliamentary 
majority for itself is by disparaging the measures of the 
party in power, and promising greater reforms and better 
measures than those of their rivals.” There used to be an 
upper house or “chamber of the first-borns,” as it was 
termed, which was charged with the duty of revising all 
the measures of the popular chamber and vetoing them if 
they thought fit. But the first-borns grew indifferent to 
their negative réle, preferring to spend their time in sports 
and amusements, and the lower house, indignant at being 
checked by such a body, demanded its extinction— 

“ Very little excitement was produced in the country by the abro- 
gation of the upper house, and few even of its members regretted their 
political extinction, as they long had silently chafed at their imputed 
mental incapacity.” 


The governing functions of the kings dwindled down into 
the formal act of assisting at state ceremonials and sign- 
ing state papers. The last king voted the latter business 
troublesome, and so it was performed by commission ; then 
an economical premier thought he could do a bold stroke 
for saving money by doing away with a human king, who 
cost a good deal, and substituting a dynasty of turtles, 
which would be cheap. The hereditary representative, ‘‘a 
young man of intelligence, passionately fond of sports,” 
accepted his altered position with the utmost pleasure. He 
retired into private life, but the Colymbians, who are 
attached to old names, still keep up the monarchical fiction. 

We had marked for extraction some amusing passages 
in which the social life of Colymbia is described, but our 
space forbids their insertion. The book vies with “The 
Coming Race,” “ Erewhon, and “Another World” in 
ingenuity and smartness, but the satire when directed 
against the follies and frailties of the female sex is occa- 
sionally more than plain-spoken. 


Handbook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 


Plants. Based on the French Work of Messrs. 
Decaisne and Naudin. By W. B. Hemstey. Illus- 
trated. Longmans. 


This handsome volume is divided into two portions, the 
first containing a complete catalogue of all hardy plants, 
while the second part is devoted to practical hints on 
gardening, intended almost exclusively for the benefit of 
intelligent amateurs. For practical use the first part is 
scarcely so generally available as the well-known work of 
Mr. Glenny, as the subject is dealt with in a scientific 
fashion, the botanical descriptions being given with great 
minuteness and accuracy, but for the purpose of reference 
it is most admirable. We have tested it carefully, and 
have invariably found the most complete lists of the 
different species, and the descriptions are always exact and 
clear, though we should have liked more irformation as 
to the comparative hardiness of many of the plants. For 
instance, we are told that Lippia citriodora,the well-known 
“lemon-scented verbena,” ‘is generally grown as a pot 
plant, but it will thrive and form large bushes in the south- 
west of England.’ As a matter of fact we believe the 
plant to be very nearly hardy, we have seen it at Feltham 
trained against a wall and forming a large tree, and it will 
be generally found, if protected, to be as ‘‘ herbaceous” as 
a fuchsia; that is to say, it will be cut down by frost, but 
will grow up again from the root in spring. A few words 
as to hardiness added to the account of the plants would 
much add to the value of the book. 

The botanical classifications of plants are somewhat 








perplexing to the untrained readers ; that roses and cherries 
belong to the same class is comparatively intelligible, ag 
the flower of the fruit tree is similar to that of the wild 
rose, though the effect of culture in developing the flower 
of the rose and the seed-vessel of the cherry has made q 
very great difference in the appearance of the trees. But 
it is certainly startling to be told, what is nevertheless an 
indisputable fact, that the feathery racemes of th spirza, 
and the bright and graceful flower of the potentilla, are of 
the same tribe as the grand blooms of Maréchal Niel or 
Gloire de Santenay. 

The practical part of the volume is very good indeed, 
and many of the maxims laid down ought to be printed 
separately, for the benefit of those enemies of the human 
race the ‘“‘jobbing gardeners.” We should have likeda 
little more practical instruction as to the treatment of the 
various soils, instead of the vague generalities given us, 
but on the planting of trees Mr. Hemsley’s remarks are 
as thoroughly to the point, and his axiom, “A tree is not 
so much injured by not being planted quite so deep as it 
would naturally be as it is by being planted too deep,” is 
both true and useful. As a rule, very few gardeners plant 
trees properly, and many a tree fails to bloom or fruit 
properly, owing to being put in too deep; on the other 
hand, many roses are fatally injured by not being planted 
deep and firm enough. Why, by the way, does Mr. 
Hemsley talk of the Rosa Manetti as a rose of ‘‘ unknown 
descent ?” We have always understood that the Manetti 
was raised from seed by Signor Crivelli, of Monza, and 
by him given to Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. 

The third chapter of the second part, on ‘‘ Ornamental 
Gardening,” deserves attention, as an endeavour to induce 
a larger display of taste on the part of our landscape 
gardeners. A plan given which was designed by an 
eminent landscape gardener, M. Ba;illet Deschamps, 
gives a good idea of the general taste for which the French 
are so noted. Whatever we may think of the French 
florists, there can be no doubt as to their pre-eminence in 
design. Asa rule, the weak point of English gardening is 
its monotony, though considerable improvement has been 
made in this of late years. 

The palms and tree-ferns, four of which we give, 
though their hardiness is somewhat questionable, would, 
if judiciously introduced into a garden, form a most 
striking novelty, especially if set off by bright-coloured 
beds, and would certainly give great relief to the eye. 
These “sub-tropical’’ plants form the great attraction ol 
the admirably planned gardens at Battersea Park. 

We must not forget to commend the engravings, which 
represent most faithfully the peculiarities of the speci¢s 
described. 





GERMANY. 


—. 


Max Miller has treated the Science of Language, and 
works innumerable have been published on that subject, 
occupying themselves either with accidence or syntax, but 
there is another aspect, too, from which language may be 
treated. It is the ethical side, its value, significance, 
efficiency, and its various employments as far as it afiects 
the heart; in fact, the artistic use of language. From this 
point of view it has been treated by Gustav Gerber im his 
elaborate work ‘Language as Art” (Bromberg, Mittler) 
the first volume of which appeared in 1871, while the first 
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Se : 
half of the second volume has just left the press. The 
former shows language in its origin, and further develop- 
ment as a creation of naive art, and teaches that roots and 
words are in themselves merely metaphors, and that 
mar has to be chiefly regarded as the technical part of 
the art of speech or expression. It further propounds how 
human consciousness is developed only by the reciprocal 
action of language, and in examining its application to 
science, according to its character as an art, the funda- 
mental lines are being drawn for a critique of language. 
The second volume is to show how, within the domain of 
perfected speech, the same artistic activity is repeated, at 
the advanced stage of consciousness, as the art of language. 
The various figures of speech are discussed, and the inde- 
pendent creations of this art, such as puns, enigmas, 
epigrams, apophthegms, &c., which, hitherto, have been 
ranged under the art of poetry, are here treated of. The 
history and critique of the technical terms has everywhere 
been given from the sources even of those forms of speech 
which were stated incorrectly or superfluously by the 
thetoricians of antiquity. Greek and English, Latin and 
Hebrew, Italian and French quotations jostle each other on 
every page of his learned work, and give evidence of the 
authors’s stupendous reading. It has all the proverbial 
thoroughness of a German work, but its learning is illu- 
mined by the sparks of genius which prevent it from 
degenerating into pedantry, or from becoming heavy and 
dull. In a word, it is a work which every library will have 
to procure if it is to have any pretension to completeness. 


“Shakespeare and no End!”’ is the title of an Essay by 
Goethe. The Germans evidently took the heading as their 
cue, for they never seem to tire of writing about him. 
Scarcely had I to record Bodenstedt’s and Genée’s efforts 
in elucidating the life and works of your great bard, when 
another such attempt is made by Gustav Liebau, a mem- 
ber of the Shakespeare Society, who has just favoured us 
with “William Shakespeare’s Life and Poetry (Dichten), 
Gera, Issleib and Rietzschel. Fortunately, the bulk is very 
thin, and the volume, or rather pamphlet—for more it is 
not—very unpretending. It professes to give a summary 
of the poet's life, and a brief account of his works, i.e., the 
titles thereof, and of a portion of the vast number of Ger- 
man publications concerning his dramas and poems, &c. ; 
and what it professes it does. It may, therefore, be pro- 
nounced as a useful little compilation for those German 
almirers of Shakespeare, who have no time or opportunity 
to go through the above-mentioned works, though even 
these are by no means of a bulky size. One mistake, very 
tommon in German works on English literature, I have 
noticed: “* Ben Jonson” is spelt “Johnson.” In a note, 
the author states the striking, though not new, fact, that in 

€ year 1871 Lessing’s dramas were performed 13 times, 
Goethe's 8 times, Schiller’s 27, and Shakespeare’s 22 times! 
A significant fact enough, considering that Berlin was then 
in the flush of victory, and patriotism at its height. Reports 
om other German stages would probably tell the same 

e. 

As a similar proof that Germans have not yet lost their 
‘osmopolitan sentiments, I may mention that, on the occa- 
sion of the bicentenary anniversary of Moliére’s death, a 

utiful poem, in ottave rime, composed by Franz Dingel- 
stedt, was recited by the great actor Lewinski at the Vienna 
urg Theater, and published in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
# lew days since. Moligre and Shakespeare were justly 
extolled as the great twin stars on the dramatic horizon, 
and the former’s bust was unveiled during the recitation. 





The Copernicus Commemoration has just taken place at 
Thorn, his native town, and come off very successfully. 
Many European Universities had sent deputies, and Prowe, 
the biographer of Copernicus, had written a drama, which 
was performed on the occasion. It was most characteristic 
of Prussia that the soldiers in the garrison, and the sen- 
tinels at the gates of the town, had their rifles loaded with 
bullets during the festivities. I suppose collisions between 
the Poles and the Germans were apprehended. 


By the way, how soon my recent prophecy about Lasker 
has been fulfilled. How he has risen by those revelations 
of his! At this moment he is almost as great a favourite 
with the liberal portion of the nation as Bismarck himself. 


A catalogue of a valuable typographical library of MSS. 
**Incunabula,” &c., the former dating from the eight cen- 
tury, the latter being by Gutenberg, left by a high legal 
functionary, Barnheim, of Insterburg, and to be sold by 
auction on Thursday, May 8th now next coming, has just 
been issued by J. A. Stargardt, of Berlin, where the sale 
will take place. 

Let me recommend to the attention of your readers a 
monthly magazine, Deutsche Warte, being a Retrospect of 
the Life and Doings of the Present Time, ably conducted 
by Dr. Bruno Meyer of Berlin, and published by Otto 
Wigand, Leipzig. It appears in two half-monthly num- 
bers. In that of Jannary rst, Herman Grimm’s work on 
Raphael is severely handled by Dr. Alfred Woltmann, a 
great authority in art-history. The other articles are 
‘* Review of the English and the American Literature of 
the Past Year,” “The Last Work by D. F. Strauss and 
the Protestant Bible,” by Dr. P. W. Schmidt, “ Paris 
Before, During, and After the German War,” by the 
Editor, Historical and Political Retrospect, Notices of New 
Publications. There is variety and good quality here. J. 
Badeker, of Iserlohn, has just published a superbly got up, 
large sized volume of extracts from ancient and modern 
poets and writers, bearing the title of Pharus am Meere 
des Lebens (Beacon on the Ocean of Life), and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Professor Schmitz, of Disseldorf. The 
compiler has not confined himself to German writers, but 
has levied contributions on the classical poets of all 
nations, though of these he gives only translations, which 
may certainly be more expedient for the sale of the work 
among the general public, but must be considered as 
detracting from its value for the more highly educated. 
But, of course, the work is in the first instance and in 
the main designed for the German public, and more 
especially for young people entering life, and, indeed, 
what a treasure-trove of good counsel in all circumstances 
of life does it offer to such! The selections are classed 
under such a great variety of heads as to render it impos- 
sible for me to name them all. To convey an idea of their 
tenor I will transcribe only the first six from the index. 
They are Superstition, Respect, Age, Poverty, Sincerity, 
and Procrastination. 

The same publisher has issued a rcmarkable catalogue, 
the title or titles of which are as follows :—* Catalogus 
Oothecae Baedekerianae Typos continens Omnes Iconum 
Operis Baedekeri: The Eggs of the European Birds.” 
‘“‘Catalogus Avium a _ Baedekero Collectarum tam 
Europzarum quam exoticarum.” ‘ Catalogus Librorum 
presertim Ornithologiam Spectantium ex Bibliotheca 
Baedekeriana. Recognovit Dr. Baldamus. Iserlohn 
Sumptibus et Typis J. Baedekeri.” He also advertises— 
‘‘The Eggs of European Birds, drawn from nature by F. 
W. J. Baedeker, with a Description of Nidification by the 
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authors, Mr. L. rehm and Mrs. W. Paessler.” In the 
prospectus he says -_.‘¢ Ornithology, more particularly 
together with that important but hitherto neglected study 
of the eggs of birds, has lately attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Owing to extensive colonisation and a daily increas- 
ing commerce, we have now admission to countries which 
have hitherto been inaccessible; and the opportunities 
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from nature of the eggs of European birds, as also of those 
which have become naturalised to the European climate, 
each part, containing eight well-executed 
text in imperial folio, printed on the finest 
s, and may be obtained through 


any bookseller in Europe.” 
Brockhaus, Leipzig, has published “ The Life of Plato,” 
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ee —— 
ive development and perfection of his philosophy. The 
york will not only be welcomed by the learned world, where 
it has been long looked forward to, but is written in a 
manner to interest the educated public at large too. 

At Heidelberg there is to be attached to the University 
an academy for the study of modern languages, such as is 
nowopen at Berlin. The English department is to be in 
the hands of Dr. Shore, the author of an excellent Roman 
History, and formerly a resident in England. 

Messrs. Duncker and Humblot are about to publish an 
Universal German Biography, to be edited by Baron von 
Lilienkron, of Munich, a first-rate biographical authority. 

Among the recent deaths are those of Professors H. 
Kurz, of Aarau, the literary historian, Dr. J. First, the 
great Hebraist, of Leipzig, and Dr. A. Bacmeister, the 
Germanist and late co-editor of the Augsburg Allgemeine 


Zeitung. 


——_—-—-—_—>——_ _ 
FRANCE. 


Ar the venerable age of ninety-three, one of the last 
surviving generals of the Grand Army of the first Napoleon 
breathed his last, at Paris, on the 25th ult., in the person 
of the Comte de Ségur. He wielded in his time, with 
equal effect, both the pen and the sword. During the 
Spanish war, in 1808, he gallantly carried a battery of 
fifteen guns, under the eye of Napoleon. For that act of 
personal bravery he received his colonelcy, and bore in his 
arms sixty-four captured flags at the reception of the Corps 
Legislatif. In 1812 he was promoted to the rank of 
general. He won distinction in diplomacy as well as on 
the battle-field. Before his sword was sheathed he took 
up his pen as a military historian, producing in 1812 his 
famous work entitled ‘‘ The History of Napoleon and the 
Grand Army.” Its publication led to his fighting a duel 
with General Gourgand. Forty-three years ago he was 
lected one of the Forty of the French Academy. At the 
time of his decease he was the doyen, or oldest member 
of that illustrious group. It is almost needless to say that 
he was a peer of France, or that he was decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Leigon of Honour. 

Théophile Gautier is said to have died worth altogether 
some £40,000—the very sum M. Thiers is understood to 
have made by his writings. Some curious statistics are 
afloat just now in regard to other contemporary authors 
among the Parisians. Georges Sand's property is reputed 
to be nearly, in English money, £50,000; Emile de 

wardin's £34,000; Jules Janin’s, £23,000; Alexandre 
Dumas (the present one) £16,030. With the exception of 
Bulwer, Dickens, and Scott, I question very much whether 
they don’t manage this matter also better in France than 
in England in this way, that is of giving splendid remunera- 
tion to authorship. 
gears whole-length portrait of the father and mother 

the First Napoleon will shortly be sold under the 
ammer on the English side of the Channel, I believe at 

'. Foster's auction mart. They have hitherto belonged to 

‘ince Pierre Bonaparte. 
oe wonderful microscopically-finished picture 
toM e Sign Painter” was sold, the other day, for £4,000 

I. Bolckow, the ironmaster, of Middlesborough. 
one 18 something refreshing in the very noveity of the 
actual S just experienced by the Parisians. They have 

Y been regarding with a sort of amused commis- 


.* 


seration the last ludicrous illustration of insecurity in the 
capital of a neighbouring nation. Frenchmen, of all 
people; Parisians, of all citizens; looking down, as it 
were, and that even laughingly, at any people, at any 
citizens in a lower plight actually than themselves! The 
provocative to these decidedly novel sensations Paris owes 
by the way to the Epoca; according to which print this 
most ludicrous incident occurred the other day at Madrid. 
There, during the Saturnalia of the Carnival, the Prado, 
according to custom, is thronged with passengers of all 
ranks and classes, horse, foot, and vehicular. There, on 
the Prado, when so crowded, one fine afternoon very 
recently, a few wayfarers, for some unexplained reason,— 
possibly through being late for an appointment,—began 
running. Instantly the throng of pleasure seekers took 
alarm and began running themselves. Along the adjacent 
streets, fast and far the panic extended. Hack drivers 
whipped their horses into a galop, horsemen struck spurs 
rowel-deep as if riding a steeplechase, confusion became 
worse confounded—nobody all the while having the faintest 
idea of what was up! By good fortune no fatal accident 
came of it all, though for the time being the whole locality 
seemed to be entirely off its head. So profound is the 
confidence felt by all, from the hidalgos to the rabble, in 
the nominal masters (save the mark!) of the present 
situation at Madrid! 

An incident of some significance was lately brought to 
light at Marseilles—the discovery of which created no little 
excitement there. This was the suspicious despatch thence 
on board the Chevalier-Rose of 25,000 cartouches for Spain, 
as is believed for the use of the Carlists. 

At Lyons, M. Lafont’s unfortunate ill health has, to the 
disappointment of the Lyonnais, prevented the veteran 
actor from giving his intended impersonations there of 
Montjoye and Le Centenaire. 

Frédéric Lemaitre has just appeared at the Ambigu 
Comique, as the hero of a new play, named Un Lache, by 
Alfred Touroude. 

M. Trémaux has recently brought before the Académie 
des Sciences, a plan for rendering woven fabrics inflam- 
mable. The preparation employed is simply a mixture of 
alum and sulphate of ammonia. 

There is one of the French Romancists who is, I fancy, 
but little known, and who is but little appreciated on the 
British side of the Channel. This is Louis Enault, whose 
fictions already number up a score. Many of them have 
even a wide popularity among his own countrymen, and 
have passed through numerous editions. Some of these 
would well repay the labour of an English translation. 

The Duc d’Aumale, for the first time since the death of 
his son, the Duc de Guise, opened his salons at his resi- 
dence in the Faubourg Saint Honoré the other evening, 
giving a dinner and a reception afterwards. 

Dr. Constantine James has recently had published at 
Masson's Library, a brochure, entitled‘ Des Causes de la 
Mort de l’Empereur.” In it he expresses the strongest 
adverse opinion as to the course pursued by the English 
surgeons in their treatment of his Majesty's case—first of 
all in subjecting him to the operation of lithotrity, and, 
secondly, in incautiously administering to him chloroform. 

The terrible literature of the war under which French 
bookshelves are every month more and more heavily groan- 
ing, has been enhanced notably by George d’Heylli’s 
“Journal du Siége de Paris,” the first volume of which 
has just been published, and the second volume of which 
completing the work is about to be issued from the press 
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at the great public library on the Boulevard Haussman. 
Month by month, week by week, day by day it recounts 
minutely the events of that deplorable time when Trochu 
within was, so far as military genius was concerned, 
unequally opposed to the formidable Moltke. 


MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 





Blackwood's is well worth reading for its genial and 
hearty appreciation of one of the most brilliant of its 
contributors, the lamented Lord Lytton. We wish that 
all its readers will make a point of not skipping the article 
on the Commencement of the Session; but, alas! politics, 
both here and across the water, may be summed up in 
the words, They have their Thiers, and we have our 
Gladstone. 

Cassell’s has a paper from a pitman, one of a class for 
whom we confess to having a strong predilection. Gerald 
Massey has some epigrams. Mr. Frank Buckland is 
entertaining as ever in the information he gives us touch- 
ing pond-fish. Evelyn Jerrold describes an artist’s retreat 
in the forest of Fontainebleau in a way that would make us, 
were the weather more genial, enquire what time the next 
tidal train starts. 

One of the best papers in Chambers’ Fournal is ‘A 
Captivity in Siberia.” ‘The Troubles of a Ticket-Clerk,”’ 
and “‘ The Penny-a-liner” are amusing. 

Colburn’s New Monthly tells us much of Russian Ideas 
upon Railway Communication with India. Evelyn Jerrold 
speaks in verse of a treasure he lit upon on the Quai 
Voltaire. The Poems of Thomas Gordon Hake are well 
reviewed. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the Contemporary, is this month 
more than usually attractive, his theme being the Bias of 
Patriotism. Mr. Goldwin Smith, if he has aimed at 
pleasing neither side, will succeed most admirably by his 
paper on the Irish Question. The Rev. G. D’Oyly Snow 
writes on “ Natural Theology.”” Mr. Ruskin has a very 
disagreeably-written article on ‘‘ Miracles.” 

The Cornhill does not please us as much as it generally 
does. Lord Lytton is very harshly treated. ‘ Public 
Schools" are spoken of in that offhand and presumptuous 
way that one would expect from “‘ An Outsider.”’ ‘Vidal, 
the Troubadour,” is, however, very good, and Frederick 
Locker’s ‘“‘ Winter Fantasy ” is graceful. 

The Day of Rest has an excellent likeness of the late 
Baptist Noel. We cannot say as much for its portrait of 
the Duke of Argyll. We cannot claim credit for having 
examined inquisitorially its theology, but the fact of its 
having been pronounced Ritualistic by an ultra-Protestant 
journal would lead us to infer that it is not Ritualistic, but 
that it is fair. 

In the Gentleman's, Mr. Hatton ends his novel “Stranger 
than Fiction,” and begins another called “Clytie.” Mr. 
Cowden Clarke sends the first of a series on Shakespeare's 
Philosophers and Jesters. Blanchard Jerrold speaks a 
word for his late fellow-pilgrim, Gustave Doré, in answer 
to the unjustifiable attack on him in the Atheneum. 

Good Things keeps up its reputation as one of the best 
of children’s magazines. ‘Tom Hood's “ Puzzledom” must 
afford a fund of amusement. 

Good Words’ best article is by Sir W. Thompson, the 
subject being “Lighthouses of the Future.”’ Canon 





Kingsley’s second paper on “ Winter in the Rocky Moyp. 
tains,” is, of course, lively. 

Grave and Gay gives a fine translation of an ode of 
Schiller’s. We wish that a paper on English Hexameten 
might turn the attention of poets to that metre, though yw 
are forced to agree with the writer in being dissatisfie 
with his specimen of its force. Both the prose papers ang 
poems are short, for which reason we like them all th 
better. 

Our own Fireside contains more of the Rev. F, 0, 
Morris’ delightful Stories from Nature. Dr. W.: C. Bep. 
nett contributes a Life-Boat Ballad. The illustrations, om 
of them representing the little Mont Cervin, are excellent, 

The People’s Magazine appcars to us not only in quan 
tity, but also in quality, by far the best of our sixpenny 
magazines, and superior to many of the shilling. Fiction 
is represented by Mrs. Riddell, and Mr. W. Gilbert. Mr. 
F. G. Lee sends a devotional hymn, in which there ar 
passages of great beauty, reminding us of Mr. Lyte’ 
hymns; and F. Turner Palgrave has a poem cailed “A 
Vision of Life.” Mr. Frank Buckland is amusing as ever 
in describing Guy Fawkes Jun., whilst painting, music, 
biography (in the form of a memoir of the Duc d’Aumalel 
and places of note both at home and abroad are all, and 
more than these, ably treated of in the twenty-seven articles 
that form the letter press. Of the illustrations we givea 
specimen. 

In the Quiver, Dr. Edersheim continues his interesting 
papers on Modern Jews. Dr. Maurice Davies has a grace 
ful little poem (illustrated) on Ruth. Mr. J. Mac L 
Ralston’s information concerning the Vallée d’Aspe, its 
Protestants and its Poetry, is well worth perusal. 

Town and Country must rely on its serials for support, 
if the present number is to be regarded as an average ont. 
The only non-serial paper ‘worth notice is on Mazzini, and 
we can assent neither to his being “ good” nor “ great.” 

The St. Fames’ has a paper by Charles Mackay, om 
England, the United States, and Canada. Colin Rat 
Brown sends a song “ Mother, if England” which we at 
glad to see, has been set to music. Sir G. L’Estrangt 
continues his entertaining Recollections. 


eee 
THE THEATRES. 





PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Tur dramatic adaptation of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Man and 
Wife by the author himself has been at length produced # 
this house with the usual completeness for which Ms. 
Bancroft’s management is invariably noted. The story 
the novel is by no means well adapted for stage treatment, 
the plot is involved and intricate, and is far too elaborate 
to be adequately told in the brief period which alone ca® 
be allotted to it on the boards. Moreover with all poss! 
retrenchment and compression, nothing can quite do mm 
with the ghastly and repulsive nature of the story, whic 
even in the novel is a great drawback, and a full undet- 
standing of which is necessary to the interest. Mr. Collins 
has, however, accomplished the work of dramatisation W! 
considerable skill; his dialogue is terse and effective, a 
is less jerky and dislocated than is usual in modern com y 
in some parts rising to a very high level of merit. ye 

The story of Man and Wife is much condensed from . 
original. Lady Lundie, a type of character with w 4 
Mr, Collins favours us in most of his novels, is very ™¥ 
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—— ——— 
cut down, and the deaf and dumb cook, Hester Dethridge, 
a striking though repulsive figure, who, in the novel, brings 
about the death of Geoffrey Delamayn at the very moment 
heis about to murder his unfortunate wife, is wholly omitted, 
and the humours of the Scotch waiter are very much 
curtailed. The interest of the piece suffers very much by 
its mutilation, though the salient points of the novel are 
reproduced with commendable fidelity. The acted story 
maybe thus briefly summarised. Geoffrey Delamayn, a 
much exaggerated specimen of the athletic young men of 
theday, is bound by every tie of honour to marry Ann 
Sylvester, a governess in the family of Lady Lundie. To 
carry out his intention he and Ann arrange to meet at a 
small country inn, and there to speak of each other as man 
and wife, which by the law of Scotland constitutes an inde- 
feasible bond of marriage. Geoffrey, however, summoned 
to the death-bed of his father is unable to join Ann at the 
ina, and begs a friend, Arnold Brinkworth, who is the lover 
of Blanche Lundie, to go to the inn and explain matters. 
This Arnold does, but unfortunately, for the sake of Ann’s 
reputation about which the landlady has already some 
doubts,he is obliged. to acknowledge her as his wife. 
Geoffrey, owing to a chance word giving him the idea, avails 
himself of the scene at the inn to repudiate Ann’s claim 
upon him, alleging that she is already married to Arnold. In 
the meantime Arnold and Blanche have been married, 
andon hearing this a separation takes place till matters 
are cleared up. For the latter purpose a meeting of all 
parties takes place in the library of Sir Patrick Lundie, an 
old Scotch lawyer and uncle of Blanche, when it is finally 
discovered that owing to a written acknowledgment of 
marriage having passed between them, Ann and Geoffrey 
were actually married at the time of the complication at 
the inn, and, therefore, that Arnold’s marriage was lawful. 
Geofirey threatens vengeance against Ann, but is seized 
with paralysis and sinks down, Ann vowing to be his 
support. 


It will be seen that the play occasionally touches on very 

dangerous ground. The interest is entirely concentrated 
on Ann, and her endeavours to become the wife of Geoffrey, 
and the difficult position in which Arnold is placed, is only 
incidentally referred to. The first two acts were decidedly 
interesting, and much of the third was well written, and 
proved effective, but the last act fell decidedly flat. The 
fact that unless Arnold could disprove the too strong pre- 
sumption that his behaviour at the inn constituted a legal 
marriage with Ann, his marriage to Blanche was void ab 
mitio scarcely seemed-to impress the audience at all. 
Surely it was a defect in construction not to bring Blanche’s 
stress more prominently forward, and the contrivance by 
which matters are finally set right, the discovery of the 
letter from Geofirey, is brought forward too early in the 
scene. The denunciation of athletes and athleticism, 
Which form SO prominent a feature of the novel, are, of 
wae, introduced, though somewhat shortened; but the 
inprofessional utterances of the Doctor, and the whole 
talogue retarded the action too much, and the catastrophe 
meht just as well have happened to any person as well as 
ny stroke. Indeed Mr. Collins’ views on the 
th yect of University life are only one degree less absurd 

a those of Mr. Dion Boucicauit. 

Pa unfortunate heroine of the piece was admirably 
ie y Miss Lydia Foote, with a force and pathos at 
; Mencae Striking. Her acting in the first scene, where 
rhe €s the somewhat reluctant Geoffrey into consenting 
try her, was marked by extreme intensity and power, 








and a singular reality. No acting equal to this has been 
seen on the stage fora longtime. In the second act her 
performance was equally good, but in the last act the 
unsympathetic situation was too much for any actress, and 
she was less successful, though she at times was very 
pathetic and was throughout natural. With more physical 
force, Miss Foote would probably be a very great actress; 
as it is, the abandon and care she shows place her decidedly 
high among our foremost actress. Mr. Coghlan makes 
Geofirey Delamayn somewhat too repulsive, though he has 
evidently studied the part carefully and realises the very 
coarse original of the author. His last scene was certainly 
good, but he should remember throughout that Delamayn, 
scoundrel though he be, is after all not a mere common 
rufhan. Mrs. Bancroft had but little to do as Blanche, but 
did all she had to do with her usual charming simplicity : 
in her line she is certainly unequalled. Mr. Hare as Sir 
Patrick Lundie was much the same as Mr. Hare in every- 
thing else, well made up, but hard and mechanical in voice 
and action ; Mr. Herbert showed power, but was a somewhat 
rough Arnold, and Mr. Dewar played a Scotch waiter, who 
is rather a bore, with much humour. Mr. Bancroft played 
quite an insignificant part, that of the Doctor; his self- 
abnegation deserves recognition ; he did what little he had 
to do well. It might be an improvement to make the band 
“out of mind” as well as “out of sight;” the incidental 
music was a mistake. The admirable appointments and 
the influence of the genius loci may cause Man and Wife 
to run, but the piece is certainly far inferior to what we 
usually expect at the Prince of Wales’. 


SURREY. 

Miss Blackwood still preserves her constant allegiance 
to Mr. Dickens. Little Nell, a version by Mr. Murray 
Wood of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” is now the leading 
piece in the bills. The main incidents of the story are 
preserved in Mr. Wood's play, and the plot is clearly and 
effectively brought out, the principal alteratjon being that 
the revelation by the Marchioness of the plot against Kit 
is made immediately after the supposed robbery, instead of 
during Dick Swiveller’s illness. Mr. Wood also follows 
the example of Mr. Halliday in killing Quilp by fire instead 
of drowning. The piece is effectively put on the stage, 
and is acted with the completeness for which the Surrey is 
now noted. Miss Blackwood who, with surprising ver- 
satility, doubles the part of Little Nell and the “ Marchio- 
ness,” is, of course, the most prominent personage. As 
Nell, her acting was at times very pathetic, especially 
noticeable being the scene where she prevents her grand- 
father from robbing Mrs. Jarley, and the death-scene at the 
end. As the ‘“‘ Marchioness,’’ Miss Blackwood acted with 
that extraordinary vigour and real art which she invariably 
displays in “character parts." She was well supported in 
her pathetic scenes by Mr. Murray Wood as the grand- 
father, who, in the scene at the schoolmaster’s house when 
the old man loses his senses, played with real pathos; and 
Mr. H. Jaye, as Kit, played well and naturally through- 
out. In the last act, his scene with the dying Nell was 
reaily touching and affecting. Mr. St. Maur is a rollicking 
Dick Swiveller, and his acting in all scenes with the Mar- 
chioness was most admirable, indeed, he seemed inspired 
by his congenial companion. Mr. Nicholson is a living 
embodiment of the grotesque conception of Quilp, Mr. 
Cornwall a good Sampson Brass, and Mrs. Lacey, a most 
admirable representative of old women, looked the good- 
humoured Mrs. Jarley to the life, and did all she had to do 
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course, enthusiastically received. 


OLYMPIC. 

A short tragedy in one act, adapted from the Malaria of 
the Marquis de Belloy, has been produced at this theatre. 
The play is substantially the same as Pia de’Tolomei, in 
which Mdme. Ristori used to give one of her most noted 
impersonations. ‘The story, which is founded on a legend 
still current in Sienna, the names being historical, is as 
follows. Pia de’Tolomei has married the Count Nello 
della Pietra, a marriage less of love than of family arrange- 
ment. The Count’s jealousy has been aroused by witness- 
ing a stolen interview between his wife and a stranger, 
and he removes her to a stronghold in the Maremma 
to die slowly under the pestilential influence of the 
breath of the marshes. Her father hears of this, and 
comes to free her. ‘The letter announcing his coming 
is received by Della Pietra, whose jealousy is still 
further aroused by a bouquet of flowers being sent to 
the Countess, and who poisons the bouquet. The 
catastrophe hastens on. In vain does Pia protest her 
innocence of any real offence, Della Pietra half relents, but 
demands the name of her-supposed lover. This, however, 
she refuses to give him, preferring death. The sound ofa 
march proclaims the approach of her father, and for one 
moments he tries to live that she may bid him farewell, 
and eagerly clutches at the antidote her husband offers her. 
But not even for this will she reveal the secret of her 
lover's name, and drops down dead, her husband, who has 
taken poison, expiring immediately after her. 

The ghastly character of the story and the want of relief 
to its gloom were no drawbacks to its success. The unfor- 
tunate Pia was acted with wonderful force by Miss 
Cavendish, her rush to the window to take a last look at 
the fair scenes of this world, her imploring penitential 
manner towards her husband when she craved his forgive- 
ness, her stern resolution not to reveal the name, and the 
final touch when she prayed to live but long enough to see 
her father, were marked by great intensity of pathos. Her 
mpersonation was indeed remarkable throughout. Mr. 
W. Rignold, as the husband, was somewhat unequal, 
though at times very good indeed. His acting lacks 
evenness and repose, but he plays with evident care and 
rains. 


By arrangement between Mr. Montague and Messrs. 
James and Thorne, the intended revival of Time works 
Wonders is not to take place at the Vaudeville, but at the 
Globe, where it will be performed on Saturday, and Mr. 
Montague, who had announced a revival of The Road to 
Ruin, gives way, in his turn, to Messrs. James and Thorne. 
The Road to Ruin, which was written by the quondam 
ockey, Thomas Holcroft, was first produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 18th of February, 1792, the cast 
comprising Munden, Quick, Lewis, and Mrs. Mattocks. It 
was revived at the Haymarket in 1840, the cast including 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Howe, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Wrench, Mrs. 
G ‘over, and Mrs. Stirling; and again, two years later, at 
Drury Lane, with Mr. Phelps, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Compton, 
Mr. C. Mathews, Mrs. C. Jones, Mrs. Stirling, and the late 
Mrs. Selby. The revival will doubtless be interesting, 
and the humours of Young Goldfinch and Widow Warren 
be as attractive as of yore. 

The revival of Little Em'ly at the Olympic will call into 
requisition the services of nearly all the original principal 
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Dalton. 

An old transpontine favourite, Mr. N. T. Hicks, is just 
dead. He was an actor of great vigour and highly 
popular. Soon the familiar phrase of ‘“ brayvo 'Icks” 
will be quite forgotten. The English version of La Fuive, 
in which he made one of his greatest hits, is, it is said, 
shortly to be revived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the first of the American 
comedians that visited England, have arrived, and ar 
now performing at Liverpool. 

The Cataract of the Ganges was produced at Drury Lan 
on Monday last, with great success. The spectacular 
effects are magnificent, the Hindoo festival giving rise to 
most gorgeous effects of colour. A full notice of the 
revival will appear next week. 


i ane 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue good city of Bristol is striking out a bold course in 
matters musical. Having resolved to hold a festival ona 
grand scale, a committee has been formed and the guarantee 
fund has already reahed the sum of ten thousand pounds 
to which the leading citizens, the local clergy, and the 
chief institutions have subscribed liberally. This promises 
well for the success of the scheme, and, as at Colston Hall 
there is not only a very suitable but a fine organ at hand, 
the chief difficulties which usually beset such undertaking: 
have been met at the outset. 

Wednesday afternoon Mdme. Schuman gave the first 
of the two pianoforte recitals at St. James’ Hall, at which 
she played Bach's Italian Concerto, her husband's “ Etudes 
en forme de variations,” op. 13, and several of his minor 
pieces, The educational value of these performances, 
apart from their intrinsic merit, is considerable, and we 
trust that as amateurs will be deprived of Mdme. Goddard's 
playing during the ensuing season her great—or as some 
would say her greater—sister will make a more lengthened 
sojourn in London than has been her custom for the last 
few years. 

A remarkably fine specimen of the organ builder's att 
of Paulenzelle, near Erfurt, has just been placed in the 
Church of Peter, Wigan, and has been “ opened,” to use 
the commoner accepted phrase, by Mr. W. T. Best. The 
position of the instrument at the west-end of the church 
was, we are informed, made a sine qud non for its erection, 
Messrs. Schulze declining to allow it to be “ cribbed, 
cabin’d, and confined” in the small chamber where the 
old organ still stands. It would be well if English builders 
would follow this spirited example. ; 

Our American cousins having been surfeited with 
Rubinstein concerts, Lucca in Opera, and other music 
feasts, are beginning to complain because for a short pet 
there is a stoppage in the supply of such entertainments. 
What would they say to the treatment to which London 
amateurs are subjected, and which leaves us practically 
without a decent concert for at least six months out 0 
every twelve ? 

A new comic opera, La dot mal placée, by M. Lacoms 
is announced at the Athénéc, at Paris. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti has renewed her engagement with 
Mr. Gye. 
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The new concert hall, erected by MM. Philippe Herz et 
Comp in the Rue Clary, is rapidly becoming the most 
fashionable of the Parisian salles. Concerts are now being 
given with scarcely a day’s intermission. 

The old organ in the chapel at Versailles, built by 
Cliquot in the 18th century has been entirely reconstructed 
by MM. Cavaillé-Coll. It was reopened last week, with 
considerable ceremony, the leading Parisian organists 
assisting. 

Mr. Richard Blagrove is doing the same useful work at 
Clapham which Mr. Ridley Prentice has done at Brixton 


inthe supply of a series of classical concerts on the | 


Monday Popular model. 

Mdme. Mallinger, whose contentions with Mdme. Lucca 
fomed the subject of considerable discussion in Berlin 
circles last year made her rentrée at the Opera in that city 
on Saturday. 

The death is announced at Paris of M. Hippolyte 
Prévost, the musical critic of La France, also known as 
the inventor of a system of inusical stenography. 

The London correspondent of the Exeter and Plymouth 
Gasette having published a statement that the theme of 
the pgpular boys’ chorus, ‘‘ Spring, Spring,” in Babil and 
Bijou, had been stolen from some quadrilles by Lanner, 
has been compelled to apologise for the assertion, and to 
credit M. Riviére with the composition of the piece bearing 
his name, which is now hummed or whistled by every boy 
in the streets. 

The repetition of Mr. Arthur Sullivan's Festival Te Deum 
at last Saturday's Crystal Palace Concert only tended to 
confirm our opinion that the work is one of the least satis- 
factory of the orchestral settings of the grand hymn, the 
unmistakeable secularity of its treatment being far from 
counterbalanced by the generally-admitted excellence of 
the instrumental writing. 

The arrangements for the Hereford Festival—the 150th 
meeting of the Three Choirs—are approaching completion, 
and according to present announcements, the programme 
will contain at least two novelties—Sir F. G. Ouseley’s 
oratorio Hagar, and a new work by Dr. Wesley. Spohr's 
Christian's Prayer, Mendelssohn’s two oratorios, and 
Handel’s Messiah and Fephthah are also chosen for per- 
formance. The latter selection is, we think, a mistake, for 
if we except a few members, and notably the grand tenor 
fecitative and air inseparably associated with Braham and 
Reeves, the work is scarcely calculated to please a general 
audience. 

_ The Committee sitting to consider the wisdom of remov- 
ing the Royal Academy of Music from Hanover Square to 
uth Kensington, heid another meeting on Saturday. 

Mr. Hullah’s Report on the results of his first year’s 
work as Government Musical Inspector, is, we understand, 
M print, and will shortly be published. 

The success of Mdme. Lavrowska, the Russian contralto 
who made her début -at last week's Monday Popular Con- 
tert, and sang at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, and again 
tt St. James’ Hall on Monday, has been complete. Added 
f0.an excellent voice, she possesses considerable dramatic 
Power, and will prove a valuable acquisition on the stage 
48 well as in the concert room. 

t. Henry Leslie's programme at his first concert on 
hursday last contained only two novelties—part songs by 
rhymed Macfarren, a fact which we note with regret, 
— years the conductor never failed to introduce 
hos y number of new part songs by English composers. 
ong the gems of the concert was Mr. Leslie’s trio “«O 





’ 


Memory,” one of the most beautiful works of its class, 
admirably sung by Mdlle. Gaetano, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings. The Duke of Edinburgh was among 
the audience, and warmly congratulated Mr. Leslie on the 
success of the performance. 


— —)—— 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL Society or Lonpon.—The annual general meet- 
ing was held on 21st February, 1873, his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, president, in the chair. The secretary read the reports 
of the council, and of the library and museum committee. The 
general position of the society was described as satisfactory, and 
the number of fellows was said to have essentially increased. 
The president in his anniversary address discussed the phenomena 
of denudation, referring especially to the influence of subterranean 
and other movements of the crust of the earth upon the denuda- 
tion of its surface, and disputing the greatness of the denuding 
effects of glacial action. 

Society oF Arts.—The next meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, 12th March, 8 p.m., Capt. Colomb, R.N., on “Signalling at 
Sea, with special reference to Signals of Distress.” 


a 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





RoBErRT Brown1Nno’s new poem, announced by us several weeks 
back as in preparation, is now all but ready for immediate publi- 
cation by Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

The “ Patricius Walker” of Fraser’s Magazine is the Irish 
lyrist, William Allingham. 

Mr. Frank Hill, the editor of the Daily News, turns out after all 
to be the writer of the Sketches of living statesmen that have for 
some time been appearing anonymously in that newspaper. 

Even Professor Max Miiller, to whom “The Coming Race” 
was inscribed, was in ignorance until all too late as to whom he 
was indebted for that emphatic “tribute of respect and admira- 
tion.” 

Thomas Cooper’s Life—the Chartist Shoemaker—has run into 
its third edition. 

Ouida is just ready with another three volumed novel, entitled 
* Pascarel.” 

With coal at 54s. the ton, it is welcome news that a coal-bed 
has been found at Whitecliffe Bay in the Isle of Wight. 

Howard Staunton, the ex-champion chess-player, and one of 
the ablest Shakespearian commentators is, we regret to 
learn, ill. 

Mr. C. H. Ross, the “‘ Great Comic ” (to borrow a phrase from 
the music halls) of both pen and pencil, runs arisk of rather over- 
doing it in the way of facetiousness. For, during Tom Hood's 
temporary absence on a lecturing tour in America, C. H. Ross is 
going to duplicate the editorship of both Fun and Fudy. 

‘‘Cavendish,” the great authority on whist, and who has just 
brought out an admirable treatise on Billiards, is the nom de 
plume of Captain Jones. 

A classical tale—rather a novelty nowadays—is about to be 
published in two volymes by the Messrs. Longmans. It is th« 
work of Henry Sneyd, M.A., and is entitled ** Cyllene, or the Fall 
of Paganism.” 

Next Wednesday the Sheffield Times, Iris, and Mercury, all 
rolled into one, will pass under the hammer in obedience to an 
order of the Court of Chancery. 

One of the finest libraries formed during the present century, 
that brought together about seventy years ago by Henry Perkins 
at Hanworth Park, is about to be scattered in lots to the highest 
bidder. It includes among other treasures the first four folio 
editions of Shakespeare, all of them perfect and in splendid 
condition. The transcripts are many of them of the rarest 
beauty and excellence. 
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really being opened at last in May. 

Dr. Beke is so strongly impressed with the conviction that he 
is right in identifying an extinct volcano in the Arabian Desert, 
east of the Gulf of Akaba, as the veritable Mount Sinai, or true 
Mount of God, and as such therefore in some sense the most 
venerable spot on the face of the earth, that he is starting a 
subscription to enable him to verify it by personal observation. 

It is a curious coincidence that the personalty left by Charles 
Dickens, and by Lord Lytton, should have amounted to exactly 
the same princely figure, namely, £80,000. Bésides that sum, 
however, the latter left of course a very considerable amount of 
real property of great value. The estate of Knebworth alone is 
about thirty miles in circumference. 

Hans Christian Andersen we are grieved, indeed, to learn is 
now both blind and paralysed. 

Mr. Bellew’s Readings, when he comes back to us, will probably 
have acquired some sensationalism from the success attendant 
upon his Yankee renderings—one organ voluntary having accom- 
panied his “ Dying Christian’s Address to his Soul,” and a trum- 
pet obligato ‘*‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

Bret Harte, the young author of ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
is expected among our early arrivals in Liverpool. He is certain 
of a cordial welcome from a large body of admirers. Readers of 
the first volume of Mr. Forster’s Life of Dickens will remember 
the charming tribute in the shape of a poem by Bret Harte to 
the memory of the great English Humorist, given bodily by the 
biographer. 

Sir Henry Holland, in spite of his eighty-five years, is medita- 
ting another Transatlantic Excursion. 

Dr. Guthrie, the editor of the Sunday Magazine, has followed, 
in death, very soon after Dr. McLeod, the editor of Good Words. 

Dr. Hooker, of Kew Gardens (pace Mr. Ayrton), is to succeed 
Sir George Airy as President of the Royal Society. 

The Hanging Committee this year at the Royal Academy will 
consist of Messrs. Millais, Herbert, Dobson, Redgrave, and 
Charles Landseer. 

Miss Helen Stigand, who has been contributing frequently to 
the Royal Academy and other Exhibitions, is the sister of Mr. 
William Stigand, the London Correspondent of the Independance 
Belge, and the well-known contributor both to the Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for April will contain the first portion of 
a serial story, entitled ‘* My Time, and what I’ve done with it,” 
by F. C. Burnand, Esq. 


—_———_@—____ 


AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





Tue American artist, Albert Bierstadt,—whom Londoners will 
favourably remember personally as the one who, in 1868, honoured 
the pick among them by inviting them to 4 grand banquet at the 
Langham Hotel, given there by him in honour of his compatriot 
the poet Longfellow—is still on the coast of the Pacific, but has 
just sent his recently completed picture of ‘‘ Donner Lake to New 

ork” for exhibition. Awaiting his return are the decorations 
of the Star and Collar of the order of St. Stanislaus, lately con- 
ferred upon him by the Czar Alexander II. 

Through the agency of Holt and Williams, The Fortnightly 
Review will henceforth be published simultaneously in America 
and England, at New York and at London. 

At the Union Square Theatre (observe!), in New York, Mr. 
Rowe, the Wilkins Micawber, familiar to Londoners, is imme- 
diately about to appear before the Americans in that character, 
in Andrew Halliday’s dramatised version of ‘* David Copperfield.” 

Mr. Sumner’s views on men and things in general, as brought 
home to him during his recent tour among the Europeans, are 
just beginning to be ventilated in the usual Yankee way among 

ls compatriots, by the newspaper correspondents who interview 
him. One of these in the Tribune tells us all about his armchair, 
his smile, his eye, and his streak of talk. Senator Sumner seems 
to have returned from his travels all in a glow. He at least is 
none of your nil admirari people. Thiers he speaks of in terms 
of extravagant admiration. Gladstone he pronounces, ex cathedrd, 
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for his magnanimity, that some one was dead. In death even 
a lion is powerless. And so, while he is plastering a living 
Premier with words of adulation the most fulsome, speaking g 
him as a man of grand ability and of unblemished integrity 
what is it he has to say about the dead Emperor? Listen! Mr 
Senator Sumner, now that the twenty-two years’ ruling spirit jp 
Europe is gone from amongst us, raising his voice in statesman. 
like phrase, pronounces him, “* A d——d ass!” How much, on 
can’t help wondering, will this raise Mr. Sumner himself in apy 
one’s estimation ? j 

The railway newsmen in America are smart fellows. They 
have hit upon the plan, when a train is preparing, of going round 
and placing a cheap novel or a newspaper, one after another, ip 
every one of the seats, and then going the whole round agair 
to gather them up—in this double circuit lighting upon may 
purchasers. 

Mr. Bellew’s two final readings have just come off in the Nep 
York Association Hall. 

Arrangements are being made for an extensive “ tour of talk” 
(modern Yankee phrase for a lecturing excursion) in the Unite 
States by Miss Emily Faithful. 

Vice-president Colfax has been discoursing on Temperance 
Baltimore. 

A veritable centenarian—one hundred years and twenty days 
—is just reported as dead at Union, in the person of Captai 
Lawrence Mercereau. 

Cock-fighting is, unhappily, revived in several parts of th: 
United States. Thirteen couples were matched recently, New 
York at the tenth battle being pronounced victorious. “ Andy, 
as if he were an old hand at the brutal sport, handled for New 
Jersey, and “ Clacker ” for New York. 

Horace Greeley’s two daughter, Ida and Gabriele, inherit: 
property of 500,000 dollars. 

Professor Tyndall is on his way back to England after a most 
successful lecturing tour in the United States. 

Wendell Phillips, in Steinway Hall, has been lecturing to a 
enraptured audience on “ The Great Irish Agitator.” In the 
course of his eulogium on Daniel O’Connell, the lecturer availed 
himself of the opportunity to say sundry hard things anent Mr 
Froude in the vexed question raised by him about England and 
Ireland. 

Size is everything with some people across the Atlantic. Mr 
Croffut has become editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, whith 
boasts of being the biggest, not the greatest, but the bigges 
newspaper in Minnesota. 











Mark Twain lecturing the other day at Hartford hada {ait 
haul in dollars at the entrance door of 1,500, every cent. of whit 
he handed over to the poor of the locality. 

The detectives of Boston have lately been rather put tot# 
their search after a delinquent, one W. H. Johnson with a las 
eye, who was wanted. At Bangor, at Salem, at Newburyport 
they lit, wonderful to say, on a W. H. Johnson with a glass ¢% 
only, unfortunately, in each instance it was the wrong one. # 
another place in Massachusetts they again came on W. Bi 
Johnson with a glass eye, but, by a marvellous coincidence, ™ 
as I said of Mr. Pumblechook, “that same identical.” Whe 
the fifth W. H. Johnson with a glass eye turns up, perhaps alte! 
all he, too, may be the wrong one also. e 

Tyndall's Six Lectures on Light are publishing now at New 
York for five cents. 

Dr. Mathew Maury, who recently expired at Lexington, ¥® 
formerly a commander in the United States’ Navy. He ¥# 
midshipman on board the Brandywine when that vessel was fitted 
out to convey General Lafayette back to France. ; 

The novel verdict has been hit upon at Chicago in a ree 
trial for murder of “ involuntary homicide.” ‘a 

In the course of Professor Barker's lecture the other he 
Cooper hall, on the Spectroscope, he illustrated some ole 
mysteries of colours by a series of beautiful experiments. Seve 
of these were all the more charming from their simplicity. the 
proof of the fact that white light is the combination © all ted 
colours in the prism, he displayed a disk on which were eating 
all the different colours in their order in the spectrum. on 
this in rapid revolution the colours vanished in whiteness 
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